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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Leon Kuhn 

Leon Kuhn, political cartoonist 
and activist, died in London, aged 
59, on December 19. Leon was a 
regular contributor of cartoons to The 
Morning Star. He strove in his artwork 
to lampoon the rich and powerful in 
society and always took the side of 
the working class. For Leon art was 
an essential element in the struggle 
for socialism and he attempted to 
stay firmly rooted in the progressive 
movement. 

In the miners’ strike of 1984- 
85, Leon was an active member of 
Kilburn Miners’ Support Group and 
one of his most valued possessions 
was the miner’s lamp given to him by 
the NUM in gratitude for his support. 
Leon was sceptical of the art world of 
inflated prices and obscure meanings. 
For him art had to connect with the 
struggle of ordinary people. Leon 
never identified with the stuffy world 
of art for art’s sake. 

Leon was a familiar sight on 
demonstrations, where he would carry 
his large placard of his cartoons. I 
was proud to walk beside Leon on the 
great TUC demo of March 26 2011, 
as we sold his postcard, ‘Cameron’s 
pig society’, which showed the 
prime minister as a greedy pig. Leon 
commented with a wry smile, “No 
offence to pigs intended”. 

Leon was particularly supportive 
of all anti-fascist groups and his 
designs were used by Unite against 
Fascism at the time of the growth 
of the BNP. Leon also supported the 
Respect party’s electoral campaigns 
in east London and designed numerous 
cartoons and illustrations that were 
used to great effect. His illustrations 
were featured in an anti-war book, 
Big bang for bureaucrats, as well as 
Topple the mighty, a socialist analysis 
of statues and public art. 

I knew Leon as my comrade and 
my friend, and what was so striking 
about him was his deep-seated loathing 
of capitalism. Leon had a profound 
and at times all-consuming hatred of 
inequality and injustice. During the 
movement against the Iraq war he was 
particularly biting in his depictions of 
Tony Blair and his image of the New 
Labour PM became famous worldwide 
in progressive circles. 

The need for social justice inspired 
Leon to take the side of the oppressed. 
From a north London Jewish 
background, he had experienced 
prejudice first-hand and despised all 
forms of racism and anti-Semitism. 

He won a national cartoon 
competition at the age of 12. He 
attended the Slade School of Art at the 
age of 17, but left before graduating. 
He lived in Japan for a number of years 
where he developed his love of karate. 

As well as contributing to The 
Morning Star, Leon’s artwork featured 
in New Statesman, Socialist Worker, 
Weekly Worker, New Internationalist, 
Green Socialist and the News on 
Sunday. 

Leon was a member of the media 
and entertainment union, Bectu, 
and the Socialist Workers Party. He 
recently had a display at the People’s 
Assembly in London, where his 
postcards found a new audience. 

He will be sorely missed as a 
principled socialist artist, my dear 
friend and comrade. 

Chris Bird 
email 

Puffed up 

‘Why I joined the party’ is a title 
used for articles where credulous 
new recruits eagerly praise a party’s 
membership figures, participation 
and internal democracy. Yet the 


recent spate of Socialist Workers 
Party resignation letters has 
slammed inflated membership 
figures, levels of participation, 
cultures of bullying and the lack of 
internal democracy. 

When the mutually corroborating 
descriptions given in resignation 
letters are so at variance with the 
puff pieces, how can workers trust 
the openness and transparency of the 
party in question? It would probably 
be advisable to look to (or at least 
compare with) resignation accounts 
of those with more experience for a 
more accurate picture of any party. 
Jon D White 

Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Fired up 

It is disappointing that Ian B ire hall 
has decided to ‘retire’ (‘SWP: 
creating a desert waste’, December 
19). Nothing will be served by 
his ‘self-immolation’. Suicide 
bombers achieve nothing except the 
destruction of innocents. 

If you want to do something to help 
the cause, then you have to stay alive. 
To die a martyr may be noble in the 
mind, but it is useless in the struggle. 
Michael Ellison 
email 

Hatred fuel 

It is a disgrace that a supposed 
left group should violently attack 
another group (‘Autonomists 
in ‘feel-good’ attack on SWP’, 
December 19): this is what we 
expect from the British National 
Party and English Defence League, 
not the left. 

But consider the fact that your 
recent coverage of the SWP internal 
matters may in fact be fuelling the 
hatred and violent antics that is 
described in this particular report. 
If the left is ever to appear credible 
and worthy of public support, then 
it needs to stop being consumed by 
factional hatreds and attempting to 
outflank each other. A precondition 
of social advance is to achieve 
a degree of unity on a common 
political platform. 

People are crying out for change, 
but it seems all that the left can do 
is swear abuse, kick each other, tear 
up newspapers and turn over stalls! 
Truly pathetic. 

David Morgan 
email 

Bordiga lessons 

I welcome David Broder’s article, 
‘Bordiga and the fate of Bordigism’ 
(December 19), not because of the 
dismissive tone, but because of the 
lessons that should be learned. 

First, where Bordiga went 
wrong on the party versus other 
organisational forms is the need for 
mass. This is tied to his rejection of 
democracy en bloc in some clear-cut 
cases. Where I do think he’s spot on, 
though, is his upholding of Marx’s 
own stance on class in relation to 
other organisational forms. Workers 
cannot be a class for itself without 
organising into a political party of 
their own - that is, the class party- 
movement like those of the original 
Socialist International. This requires 
independent institution-building, 
member dues, personal commitment, 
participatory culture, etc. 

Second, I think Bordiga should 
in some instances be held up as a 
political hero more than the likes of 
Trotsky. Bordiga upheld the common 
hostility towards factionalism shared 
by Marx and Engels, on the one 
hand, and mainstream politics, on the 
other. He didn’t hold secret meetings 
to organise non-party-sanctioned 
demonstrations that opposed party 
action, let alone do so and refuse to 
apologise for such stunts. 

Third, Bordiga should be more 


relevant today because his stance 
on politics beyond borders is more 
consistent than ‘inter-nationalism’, 
not to mention well ahead of his 
time (before telecommunications 
technology is factored in too). His 
transnationalism of subordinating 
national and regional sections to 
decision-making processes beyond 
borders (trans), not across them 
(inter), should be a key model of 
mass worker-class organisations 
today. 

The contrast to the original 
Socialist International is clear, 
when national and regional sections 
were free to enter reform coalition 
governments and the French section 
of the Workers’ International was 
such in name only. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Catalan frat 

The Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement welcomes the 
announcement by Catalan president 
Artur Mas of plans to hold a 
referendum on independence on 
November 9 this year. 

We note that in making the 
announcement the president was 
flanked by leaders of parties that 
hold two-thirds of the seats in the 
Catalan parliament. We note also 
that recent opinion polls show that 
a clear majority of Catalans favour 
independence. 

As such, we condemn moves by 
the Spanish government to have the 
referendum banned on the grounds 
that it is somehow ‘unconstitutional’. 
The Scottish Republican Socialist 
Movement supports the right of 
the people of Catalonia to self- 
determination; we send fraternal 
greetings in particular to the pro¬ 
independence Catalan Republican 
Left, which is winning increasing 
support. 

Alan Stewart 
SRSM 

Party duck 

Somewhat like Hitler’s SA, the Tea 
Party mobilises the most backward 
of the petty bourgeoisie and this 
formation can prove unruly. I 
fear a fusion of this social layer 
with the unemployed and very 
low wage workers into a virulent 
anti-immigrant force (especially 
if Obama pursues changes to 
immigration law) like the fascistic 
Bulgarian anti-immigrant party. 

Jim Creegan’s analysis (‘An 
enraged Frankenstein’s monster’, 
October 24 2013) is sound and he 
will know as well as I how far¬ 
fetched it seems that any on the 
socialist left can do much to create 
a popular movement in response to 
the feverish work carried on by the 
Palinit z-Duck Dynasty right. 
Michael Hayman 
email 

Discrimination 

Watching the current events 
unfolding in Iraq, with 
predominantly Sunni protests 
against the government and the Iraqi 
army besieging Fallujah, one could 
easily mistake this for an ongoing 
Shi’ite-Sunni religious conflict. 

But what is being missed by many 
campaigners and journalists is how 
current events have less to do with 
Islamic traditions and everything to 
do with decisions taken in the initial 
stages of the US-UK occupation. 

Claims by protestors of 
discrimination by the Iraqi 
government are based in the de- 
Ba’athification laws, which were 
introduced after 2003 and publicly 
sought to eliminate those in positions 
of authority under Saddam Hussain. 
The laws, which were welcomed 
by both the British and American 


governments, declared a country of 
over 24 million people redundant, 
from either national or private 
sectors, if workers, teachers, soldiers 
and civil servants could not disprove 
past affiliation or association with 
the ruling Ba’ath Party. 

The same law also applied 
to candidates in each Iraqi 
election, along the rules on voting 
registration, whereby another voter 
could object to a person casting a 
ballot if someone was suspected 
of affiliation or association with 
Saddam’s 35-year-long regime. 

The de-Ba’athification law, rather 
than being used to secure the rights 
of those who suffered under Saddam, 
instead became a useful political tool 
for the post-invasion government 
to consolidate power around the 
Iranian-aligned coalition of Nouri 
Al-Maliki and Moqtada Al-Sadr. 

It is a bitter irony that those 
who introduced the policy of de- 
Ba’athification, thus creating an 
unimaginable level of paranoia and 
discrimination, were those who also 
brought to the British and American 
governments the now infamous 
claims of Saddam’s 45-minute 
WMD. 

Hussein Al-alak 

Manchester 

Pay up 

The minimum wage should be 
increased radically, let’s say by 
three times over the course of 10 
years. We shouldn’t be removing the 
low paid from tax - we should be 
raising their wages. It’s ridiculous 
that a huge amount of money is 
removed from the best paid by the 
government to be given to the low 
paid. 

There’s growing support for a 
‘living wage’. It doesn’t go nearly 
far enough. Paying someone only 
what is needed to sustain life is 
tantamount to slavery. 

It’s wrong to focus only on low 
pay. It is income distribution that is 
wrong. Firms and the public sector 
can only afford to pay a few people 
a lot by paying a lot of people very 
little. If low pay is a problem, then 
so is high pay. The former can’t be 
changed without the latter being 
changed. 

There’s little point in just 
appealing to politicians to act to 
raise low pay. The only way to 
radically change the distribution of 
income is for the low paid to stop 
putting up with it. It is only their 


T he uneasy agreement between 
the 5+1 powers and Iran over 
the country’s nuclear programme 
has provoked controversy and an 
almost hysterical response from 
Israel. However, there are some 
clear facts: 

• Sanctions have destroyed 
Iran’s economy, creating intense 
hardship for the majority of 
Iranians. Sanctions have done little 
or nothing to dent their declared 
targets. The private wealth of 
senior clerics remains intact. 

• The aim of the west was to 
impoverish ordinary people in 
order to facilitate regime change 
from above. 

Therefore, the nuclear deal has 
been a partial but important success 
for imperialism. It poses new tasks 
for the anti-war and solidarity 


acceptance of it that allows it to 
continue. Over the last few decades 
the lowest paid have fallen behind 
in the income distribution. I don’t 
think it’s surprising that this has 
coincided with increased passivity 
among them. They don’t protest, 
they don’t join trades unions or 
political parties and they don’t vote 
in elections. They need to do all 
these things and more. 

Once in these organisations, 
they must lobby for low pay to be 
dealt with. There are only 134,000 
members of the Conservative Party. 
If all five million people paid less 
than the ‘living wage’ joined, then 
they’d be able to completely take 
it over. I think someone ought to 
tell them. The low paid need to 
make pay an issue that prospective 
MPs commit to doing something 
about. They represent a massive 
constituency that punches well 
below its weight. When MPs have 
to do something radical about low 
pay to keep their seats, then that’s 
what they’ll do. Until then, nothing 
much will change. Individually, the 
low paid have negligible influence 
- united, their influence could be 
massive. 

Can the country afford to pay the 
low paid more? Of course it can, if 
the average remains the same. Would 
the economy change? Yes, in a big 
way. There’d be a small market for 
Aston Martins and Jaguars but, if the 
lowest paid were paid three times as 
much, there’d be a huge new market 
there for businesses to serve. 

Increasing the minimum wage 
substantially would have many 
benefits. It would make work a 
very attractive option for those on 
benefits. The low paid would be 
incentivised to work harder. (If you 
pay peanuts you get monkeys. There 
are a lot of monkeys in our society 
not doing their best and who can 
blame them?) It would improve the 
environment, since many who are 
now unable to maintain their homes 
would be able to do so. Mental and 
physical health would be improved 
among the poor. Society would be 
more cohesive. I suspect drug use 
would be reduced with a consequent 
fall in crime. It would reduce the 
demand for large homes, freeing up 
building land for homes the majority 
could afford. 

I think the position of the wealthy 
relative to the poor in this country 
is similar to that of Britain relative 
to the people of India in the days 


movement. The situation in the 
Middle East is still full of dangers. 
That is why Hands Off the People 
of Iran is organising a day school to 
discuss and debate the issues. 

Draft agenda 

Mike Macnair: Imperialism, 
nuclear negotiations and US-Iran 
relations 

Moshe Machover: Israel and the 
need for war 

Anahita Hosseini: Repression - 
Iran s political prisoners 
Yassamine Mather: Sanctions, job 
losses and workers ’struggles 
Torab Saleth: Workers ’ struggles 
before and after 1979 
Rahe Kargar speaker: Iran’s 
national minorities 

http://hopoi.org 


Hands Off the 
People of Iran 

Day school, Saturday January 25,10am to 5pm 
ULU, Malet Street, London WC1 
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of the British Raj. Britain kept up 
the appearance of being a powerful 
overlord all the time, knowing that 
with determined resistance India 
was just too big to control. Gandhi 
knew this and he convinced the 
people. They managed to kick out 
the British even without the vote. 
Enfranchisement puts the wealthy in 
a weaker position now than Britain 
was in at the time of the Raj. 

I think all that’s needed is to open 
the eyes of the poor and low paid to 
what’s possible. They need to be as 
active in improving their lot as the 
working class was in the first half 
of the 20th century. 

Ian Brian 
Email 

Dark side 

Unison’s Redcar and Cleveland 
branch executive thanks everybody 
who supported ‘Wear It Black Day’ 
on Monday January 6. 

We invited all our colleagues at 
Redcar and Cleveland council to 
wear black as an act of solidarity 
with those receiving final notices of 
redundancy that day and in protest 
at cuts to local government that 
represent yet another nail in the 
coffin of public services. Unison 
stewards distributed black ribbons, 
as people came into work, and many 
made a point of reporting for duty 
dressed in all-black clothing. 

Two hundred and ninety-two 
hard-working council staff have 
been handed letters confirming that 
their posts will be deleted at the end 
of March as a result of the Tory-Lib 
Dem coalition’s decision to slash 
central government funding by 
£19.4 million. A limited number of 
our colleagues may find alternative 
posts via the stressful process of 
reapplying to their employer for 
the handful of positions, often on 
lower salaries, available in the 
council’s new structure and we 
wish them luck. But there will still 
be 150 fewer jobs at the end of this 
process, which means 150 fewer 
breadwinners for local families and 
150 fewer wage packets being spent 
in the local economy. 

We must stop disguising what 
has happened with euphemisms 
such as ‘reduced budget envelopes’, 
‘synergies’ and ‘savings’, and start 
calling the cuts by their proper 
name. Redcar and Cleveland council 
has already shed 600 posts since 
2010. This latest round of cuts will 
dramatically reduce its ability to 
deliver essential services, with the 
most vulnerable members of our 
community likely to suffer most. 

It was encouraging to see so many 
colleagues and supporters from the 
community showing their solidarity. 
We look forward to building on our 
Wear It Black action and call upon 
elected representatives to join with 
the labour movement and the local 
community to resist the cuts and 
campaign for a positive alternative 
to the government’s austerity. 
Unison Redcar and Cleveland 
local government branch 
email 

Treacherous 

I very much enjoyed reading Peter 
Manson’s article on the death of 
Nelson Mandela (‘Creation of a 
cult’, December 12). He showed that 
Mandela’s talk of ‘reconciliation’ 
was in effect nothing more than 
class-collaboration. 

What was also important in the 
article was his exposure of the South 
African Communist Party’s ‘two 
stage’ policy, implying that before 
a socialist revolution there had to be 
a ‘national democratic revolution’. 
Even though the working class was 
quite capable of taking state power, 
this had to be postponed until after 
the ‘NDR’ had been completed. 
Owing to this treacherous policy, 
capitalism in South Africa remains 


intact to this day. 

It is my opinion that the 
opposition to Stalinism expressed 
in Peter’s article needs to be taken 
further. Stalinism constitutes a 
fundamentally counterrevolutionary 
doctrine. However, many comrades 
on the left express the belief that, 
owing to the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the countries of eastern 
Europe, Stalinism has also collapsed, 
or at least been rendered relatively 
harmless. I believe that this is not 
the case. 

Consider the fact that both the 
Chinese and Vietnamese working 
classes are viciously repressed 
by their respective Stalinist 
governments, which have to be 
overthrown if the world revolution is 
to succeed. We also have to consider 
the necessity of overthrowing the 
brutal regime in North Korea, 
where Stalinists have succeeded in 
imposing a hereditary leadership on 
the working class. 

In Japan there is today a massive 
movement against the government’s 
attempt to create a militarised 
nation. Yet this movement is being 
held back by the Stalinists’ failure 
to campaign against the US-Japan 
military alliance. 

It is necessary for us to understand 
what comprises the essence of 
Stalinism. This is the false theory 
of ‘socialism in one country’. It is 
also necessary for us to understand 
that any belief in such a theory cuts 
oneself off from the theory and 
practice of Marxism. 

John Robinson 
SE London 

Tristram Hunt 

Predictably Tristram Hunt, Labour’s 
shadow education secretary, is 
joining Michael Gove and the 
Tories when it comes to marking the 
100th anniversary of the outbreak 
of World War I. True, Hunt chides 
Gove. In his notorious Daily Mail 
essay Gove denounces “leftwing 
myths that belittle Britain” and 
the historians who “denigrate 
patriotism” (January 2). 

But Hunt does not want to 
challenge Gove’s rightwing myths 
about Britain’s role in World War I. 
No, he wants a cross-party, cross¬ 
class consensus. So he criticises the 
Tories for crassly sowing “political 
division” and spoiling what should 
be a “moment for national reflection 
and respectful debate” ( The Observer 
January 5). 

The fact of the matter is that Hunt 
shares exactly the same approach to 
World War I as Gove. Except where 
Gove attacks the left for opposing 


T hanks to some more than useful 
last-minute donations, we 
ended 2013 on a high note, making 
our December fighting fund target 
with just £43 to spare. 

We received four cheques just 
before the new year, including a 
fantastic £100 from EW and three 
more modest ones - from HJ (£30), 
PL (£25) and FT (£20). There were 
also a couple of PayPal donations 
for £25 from JL and PM, plus £405 
in standing orders. All that comes 
to £630, taking our total for the 
month to £1,543. 

That’s good news, but, to be 
honest, I would rather we reached 
our target much more regularly 
and by a more comfortable margin. 
The Weekly Worker survives hand 
to mouth and we never have very 
much to spare beyond what we 
need to meet our running costs. 
For instance, we hope to carry 


British imperialism - at the time and 
afterwards - Hunt wants to claim 
that those Labour politicians, trade 
union leaders and ideologues who 
supported the 1914-18 war effort 
were /e/fwing. 

This does violence to standard 
English usage. Yes, compared 
with Herbert Asquith, David Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill, 
pro-war Labour tops such as Arthur 
Henderson, George Barnes and John 
Hodge were to the left. However, 
that hardly makes them leftwingers. 

Hunt desperately wants to bury 
the authentic leftwing tradition in 
Britain. Hence those who opposed 
the war find themselves airbrushed 
out of his version of history. That 
includes not only Marxists such 
as John Maclean, Albert Inkpin, 
and Walter Newbold. James 
Ramsay MacDonald himself goes 
unmentioned. Although he went on 
to become Britain’s first Labour 
prime minister, he resigned as 
Labour leader in 1914 because of his 
objections to the war. MacDonald 
took a social-pacifist position. 

So for Hunt World War I becomes 
a tale of British trade unionists 
responding to the appeals of their 
patriotic leaders and taking the 
king’s shilling. In the name of 
“fighting Prussianism” it really 
was a tragic case of volunteering to 
be cannon fodder for incompetent 
generals such as field marshal 
Douglas Haig. 

Fittingly, being a social 
-imperialist, Hunt is proud of those 
Labour and trade union leaders who 
helped British imperialism recruit 
the human sacrifices it needed for 
the Ypres, Verdun, Passchendael and 
the Somme. 

On the 100th anniversary we 
must expose the entire official 
commemorations for what they 
are - yet another attempt at 
whitewashing the past crimes of 
British imperialism. Towards that 
end we must ensure that Hunt and 
the other pro-imperialists who head 
the Labour Party are not given an 
easy ride. Merely because the likes 
of Hunt cross swords with Michael 
Gove, Max Hastings and co does 
not make them fit and proper 
representatives of the working class. 

We on the left of the Labour Party 
need to go to war. We need to make 
war on the pro-imperialists as part of 
our long term fight to transform the 
Labour Party into an organisation 
that can serve the working class in 
its struggle to transcend capitalism 
and realise socialism. 

John Carr 

Labour Party Marxists 


many more supplements in 2014, 
but that means extra money for 
printing, postage, etc. 

So I would urge you to make 
a regular donation - why not take 
out a standing order? Or, if you 
already have one, can you afford 
to up it a little? Sixteen of those 
existing standing order payments 
have come in so far in January, 
ranging from £6 to £36. And I 
also received £10 via PayPal from 
comrade MD, who pays double the 
monthly price for his subscription. 
It all mounts up, and we have 
£341 in the bank so far in our first 
fighting fund of 2014. 

Let’s hope it’s a successful year 
- on every level • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Successful 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday January 5, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This meeting: 
Vol 1, chapter 25: ‘The general law of capitalist accumulation’, section 2: 
‘The relative diminution of the variable part of capital’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: the science of mythology 
Tuesday January 14, 6.15pm: ‘Gender, resistance, and the origins of 
English transnationalism (1558 to present)’. Speaker: Sandra Hausner. 
88 Fleet Street, London EC4 (next to St Bride’s church, 5 minutes walk 
from Blackfriars tube). Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Fight arms with music 

Saturday January 11, 2pm to 5pm: Musical protest at the arms fair’s 
venue during the wedding and boat show, ExCel Centre: from Custom 
House DLR station or Victoria Dock Road, London El6, follow the 
signs to ExCeL. We will be at the end of the walkway just before you 
get to the entrance to the exhibition centre. 

Organised by Campaign Against Arms Trade: www.caat.org.uk/events. 

WWI imperialist slaughter 

Saturday January 11, 1.30pm: Public meeting, Colliton Club 
(opposite County Hall), Colliton Park, Dorchester. 

Organised by Dorset Socialists: www.dorsetsocialists.org.uk. 

Free Guantanamo prisoners 

Saturday January 11, 2pm: Demonstration, Trafalgar Square, outside 
National Gallery, London WC2. 

Organised by the London Guantanamo Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/pages/London-Guant%C3%A1namo- 
Campaign/114010671973111. 

No to India’s anti-gay laws 

Saturday January 11, 2pm: Rally, Indian high commission, 

Aldwych, London WC2. 

Organised by the Peter Tatchell Foundation: 
w ww. Pe terTatche HFoundation.org. 

Socialist films 

Sunday January 12, 11am: Screening, Bolivar Hall, 54 Grafton 
Way, London Wl. Muayad Alayan’s and Laila Higzi’s Sacred stones 
(Palestine, 52 minutes) and Haim Bresheeth’s London is burning (UK, 
45 minutes). Followed by discussion. 

Organised by London Socialist Film Co-op: www.socialistfilm.blogspot.com. 

Sertuc LGBT Network 

Monday January 13, 6pm: Group meeting, TUC Congress House, 
23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Organised by Sertuc LGBT Network: 

www.facebook.com/pages/Sertuc-LGBT-network/160878317343520. 

Fightback stories 

Tuesday January 14, 6.30pm: Inspirational film showings, Rich Mix, 
35-47 Bethnal Green Road, London El. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/242393339253480. 

Defeat bedroom tax 

Wednesday January 15, 7pm: Regular organising meeting, Leeds 
TUC Centre, 88 North Street, Leeds LS2. 

Organised by Hands off Our Homes: www.handsoffourhomes.org.uk. 

Energy and the future 

Monday January 13, 6.30 pm - 9pm: Public meeting, Packhorse pub 
function room, Woodhouse Lane, Leeds LS2. 

Organised by North-West People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/groups/672371379444660. 

Wigan bedroom tax 

Wednesday January 15, 7.30pm: Organising meeting, Sunshine House 
Community Centre, Bradshawgate, Vauxhall Road, Scholes, Wigan. 

Teesside People’s Assembly 

Thursday January 16, 7.15pm: Meeting, ‘Ending austerity: 
what is to be done?’. St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 Corporation Road, 
Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
www.TeessidePA.tumblr.com. 

‘To end all wars’ 

Friday January 17, 7pm: Discussion of World War I with author 
Adam Hochschild. Friends House, 173-177 Euston Road, London 
NW1 (opposite Euston station). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Remember Gaza 

Saturday January 18,12 noon: Protest vigil, five years after the 
massacre. Opposite Israeli embassy, Kensington High Street, London W8. 
Organised by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: www.palestinecampaign.org. 

March on Senate House 

Wednesday January 22, 2pm: Student demo, ULU, Malet Street, 
London WC1. ‘Cops off campus’ protest. 

Event page: www.facebook.com/events/1497678537124111/. 
Organised by Occupy Senate House: www.facebook.com/occupySH. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Foreign workers: rightless 

Mainspring of the Arab revolt 

Adam Hanieh Lineages of revolt: issues of contemporary capitalism in the Middle East Haymarket 
Books, 2013, pp273, £14.99 


T his book ought to be read - or, 
better, studied - by every socialist 
interested in the Middle East. On 
second thoughts, cut out the last five 
words; that part of the world is of 
vital interest to every socialist. As the 
author puts it in the final paragraph of 
the book: 

The Middle East remains a core 
zone of the world market, and the 
successes and failures of its social 
struggles will be a major factor in 
determining the nature of global 
capitalism in the years to come. 
The uprisings that unfolded during 
2011 and 2012 are the property 
of all concerned with building 
a post-capitalist future. In their 
best sense, the Arab uprisings 
represent an essential link in the 
inspiring chain of struggles that 
have erupted across the globe over 
the last two years. And, in much the 
same way, the creeping spread of 
counterrevolution across the region 
is part of the common attempt of 
all capitalist states to beat back 
and pacify resistance to crisis and 
austerity. The Arab uprisings point 
to the hope, necessity and potential 
that rebellion holds. This promise 
of revolt remains ever-present in 
the political moment - it extends 
beyond the Middle East and 
belongs to all who seek a different 
world (pi76). 

Another reason for studying this work 
is methodological: it is a vindication 
of the power of Marxian political 
economy and dialectics. 


As the title of the book suggests, 
it is not primarily about the events 
of the so-called Arab Spring and its 
aftermath. The episodes of 2011-12 in 
the Arab countries of the Middle East 
and North Africa (MENA) 1 - the initial 
“revolutionary moment”, followed by 
a “counterrevolutionary moment” - are 
outlined briefly in the final chapter. 
But the book is mainly about the 
socio-economic depredations and 
devastations of neoliberalism that had 
been unleashed in the region during 
the preceding three or four decades. 
These are the “lineages” to which the 
title refers. The 2008 global capitalist 
crisis, whose effects were transmitted 
to the region in various ways, did not 
cause the revolts, but served as an 
“essential ingredient” that triggered 
them off. 

Capitalism and 
class 

Hanieh’s approach is characterised by 
two principal methodological features, 
which together make it radically 
different from mainstream writings 
on the region: 

[The book’s] goal is to trace in broad 
outline some of the most significant 
transformations of the Middle East 
through the lens of Marxist political 
economy. Its novelty lies in the 
emphasis on capitalism and class 
as crucial pivots of analysis, two 
categories frequently downplayed in 
standard approaches to the Middle 
East. It further attempts to take 
seriously the nature of the region 


as a region - to trace the changing 
hierarchies at the regional scale as 
an integrated unity that shapes social 
formations at the national level (p2). 

Insistence on “capitalism and class as 
crucial pivots of analysis” contrasts with 
conventional accounts, which focus on 
the dichotomy between state and civil 
society - the latter conceptualised as an 
“agglomeration of atomised individuals, 
organised in a range of ‘interest groups’ 
with varying degrees of ability to choose 
their political representatives and make 
demands on their political leaders” (p3). 

This state/civil society dichotomy 
underlies another frequent (although 
not unchallenged) assertion made in 
the literature on the Middle East 
- that of a two-way, causal link 
between authoritarianism and the 
weakness of capitalism. According 
to this perspective, authoritarianism 
not only means that political and 
civil rights are weak or absent, 
but also that the heavy hand of 
state control interferes with the 
operation of a capitalist economy. 
Individuals are prevented from 
freely engaging in market activities, 
while state elites benefit from 
authoritarianism by engaging in 
‘rent-seeking behaviour’ - using 
their privileged position to divert 
economic rents that pass through 
the state for their own personal 
enrichment and consolidation of 
power. Authoritarian states seek 
to dominate and control economic 
sectors through their position 
of strength, allocating rents to 


favoured groups in order to keep 
society in check (p4). 

Hanieh shows that, on the contrary, the 
authoritarian state forms in the region 
have been instrumental in imposing 
neoliberalism. The latter was the 
underlying cause of the mass uprisings 
against the former: 

The popular movements that erupted 
in 2011 represented much more than 
the overthrow of despised dictators. 
Of course the protestors were 
centrally united around demands 
for authoritarian regimes to end ... 
But to concentrate on the surface 
appearances of these demonstrations 
obscures their real content. These 
mobilisations indicate that ‘politics’ 
and ‘economics,’ which are typically 
conceived as separate spheres, 
are fused and part of the same 
struggle. The battle against political 
despotism is inevitably intertwined 
with the dynamic of class struggle. 
These uprisings reflected not just 
a crisis of regime legitimacy or a 
concern with political freedom, but 
were - at their root - confronting the 
outcomes of capitalist development 
itself (pi 64). 

But the high priests of the neoliberal 
cult were quick to try and coopt the 
protests and present the capitalist 
poison as the antidote. A particularly 
grotesque instance of this perverse 
inversion of the true relationship 
between the authoritarian state and 
capitalism in the region is a statement 
made by World Bank president Robert 


Zoellick. Referring to Mohammed 
Bouazizi, the 26-year old Tunisian 
whose self-immolation on December 
17 2010 ignited the whole region, 
Zoellick opined: 

The key point I have also been 
emphasising and I emphasised in 
this speech is that it is not just a 
question of money. It is a question 
of policy ... keep in mind, the late 
Mr Bouazizi was basically driven 
to burn himself alive because he 
was harassed with red tape ... one 
starting point is to quit harassing 
those people and let them have 
a chance to start some small 
businesses. 2 

Holistic regional 
view 

The second principal methodological 
feature of Hanieh’s approach is his 
insistence on viewing the region 
holistically, as a structured integral 
entity, with capital based in the Gulf 
states (Bahrain, Kuwait, Oman, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia and the United Arab 
Emirates) as the spider at the hub of 
the entire web: 

The Gulf’s position at the core of 
an increasingly imbricated set of 
social relations operating across the 
regional scale contrasts sharply with 
any ‘container-like’ models of the 
nation-state. The region’s capitalist 
classes have become tied in a fibril 
web of finance to the reproduction 
of capitalism in the Gulf. As a 
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Record of tragedy 

Peter Tuffrey South Yorkshire people 
and coal: the gallant struggle and 
final decline Fonthill Media, 2013, 
ppl76, £12.99 



consequence, the Middle East needs 
to be seen as more than just a simple 
agglomeration of nation-states; 
rather as a set of internally related 
social relations that striate national 
borders. Class and state formation 
at the national scale both reflect this 
interlacing of social relations, while 
simultaneously helping to produce 
the ‘regional’ (pl43). 

Neoliberalism has been forced on 
the region by political and economic 
pressure exercised by imperialism 

- primarily the US and the EU. But 
the Gulf serves as a lever by means 
of which much of this pressure is 
transmitted: 

The neoliberal opening of the 
region over the last two decades 
has not only been imperialist in 
nature - facilitating the entry of large 
European and US companies and the 
broader subordination of the region 
to US interests - but it has also been 
a political project closely aligned to 
Gulf capitalism. This provides one 
explanation why imperialism is now 
articulated to a large extent through 
the Gulf states in both a political and 
economic sense. 

This does not mean that there are 
no rivalries between the Gulf and 
the western states, or, indeed, within 
the Gulf itself. Nor, of course, does 
it mean that imperialist states do not 
continue to hold dominance over 
the region. Rather, it is a recognition 
that the Gulf states form the core 
of the regional political economy, 
and that their paramount position in 
superintending imperialism flows 
directly from an existential concern 
in maintaining the patterns of 
uneven and combined development 
that have characterised the region 
as a whole over the last two 
decades. The Gulf’s location at the 
apex of these regional hierarchies 
is a consequence of precisely 
those same processes that have 
generated, in another form, the 
conditions for the mass revolts. 
This bears important implications 
for understanding the possible 
future trajectories of revolution and 
counterrevolution (pi44). 

Thus capital accumulation must 
be viewed on the scale of the entire 
region rather than within the box 
of each of its nation-states. And the 
same applies to class formations. The 
capitalist class is regional because 
ownership of capital cuts across the 
borders of the individual states. The 
working class too is regional, as a very 
large number of workers - mainly from 
Egypt, but also from other MENA 
countries - migrate to work elsewhere 
in the region, especially in the Gulf. 
Moreover, the formation of the 
working class goes beyond the region 
itself. On the one hand, many migrant 
workers from MENA countries such as 
Morocco are employed in the EU. On 
the other hand, in the Gulf countries 
a large proportion - in some cases a 
great majority - of the workers are 
migrants, many of whom are from the 
Indian subcontinent, the Philippines 
and elsewhere in Asia. 

Outline 

This book is virtually impossible to 
summarise; while clearly written, it 
is very compressed, each paragraph 
containing an important analytic 
insight or essential factual evidence. 
Hanieh has done a formidable job 
digesting a huge volume of literature 
and primary sources: the bibliography 
takes up 23 pages and the endnotes 

- some of which are mini-articles - 
extend over 47 pages. In addition to 
short statistical tables in the body 
of the text, there are 18 pages of 
extensive tables in two appendices. 
Much of the source material consists 
of reports by commanding bodies 
of global capitalism, such as the 
International Monetary Fund and the 


World Bank, written in obfuscating 
boring bureaucratese, which Hanieh 
has arduously mined for nuggets 
of information that he presents in 
accessible form. So, instead of a vain 
attempt at a summary, I will confine 
myself to a brief indication of the 
content of the book’s seven chapters. 

The first chapter, ‘Theories and 
perspectives’, introduces the author’s 
approach to the subject. The second, 
‘Framing the region: imperialism 
and the Middle East’, begins with a 
brief outline of imperialist political 
and economic involvement, the rise 
of secular Arab nationalism and 
its decline following the 1967 war. 
Then, since the 1970s, the imperialist 
powers - using financial instruments 
such as debt and foreign aid, as well 
as trade and investment agreements - 
tightened the integration of the region 
in the global market and imposed 
on it the patterns of neoliberalism, 
resulting in unequal development and 
deepening inequalities. 

The latter theme is taken up and 
developed in some detail in the third 
chapter, ‘Mapping the neoliberal 
experience’. The mechanisms whereby 
neoliberalism has been imposed on the 
region are described and explained, 
focusing in particular on Egypt, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Jordan. Most 
of these mechanisms and processes 
will be familiar to readers in the older 
developed capitalist countries; but their 
effects have been more devastating for 
the vast majority of the population in the 
Arab MENA countries, whose poverty 
and exploitation were much deeper to 
start with. An important insight in this 
chapter is the dialectical combination 
of centralisation and decentralisation 
of state institutions. On the one hand, 
centralised and authoritarian political 
power was instrumental in imposing 
privatisation and opening to the world 
market. On the other hand, budgetary 
decentralisation was introduced within 
governments, so that various ministries 
and other state bodies are encouraged 
to compete with one another in a kind 
of internal market rather than being 
allocated funds in a unified way. 

The following three chapters are 
concerned with particular, more 
localised aspects of neoliberalism. 
Chapter 4, ‘Capitalism and agrarian 
change in North Africa’, looks at 
three countries with a large agrarian 
population: Egypt, Morocco, 
and Tunisia. 3 Here the effects of 
neoliberalism, especially in Egypt, 
have been profound. The radical 
agrarian reform decreed by Nasser’s 
secular nationalist regime has been 
reversed, mainly under US pressure, 
and Egypt’s fertile land has been 
opened up to agribusiness. More 
than a million people - one-third 
of all Egyptian farming families 
- lost their rights to the land. In 
many cases this was accompanied 
by brutal state violence against 
peasants’ resistance. For parallels 
in the developed capitalist countries 
one has to go back to the English 
enclosures and Scottish Highland 
clearances. Hanieh’s restrained style 
makes the reality he describes all the 
more enraging. 

This applies also to chapter 5, 
‘Class and state in the West Bank: 
neoliberalism under occupation’. 
Common discourse on the Israeli 
occupation discusses it mostly in terms 
of violations of Palestinian human 
and national rights. Hanieh provides 
a complementary perspective, which 
makes the picture three-dimensional: 
that of political economy. He analyses 
the neoliberal, distorted development 
imposed on the West Bank by Israel 
in concert with the US, with the 
collaboration of the Palestinian 
Authority. This process is generally in 
line with developments in other parts of 
the region, but its unique feature is that 
it occurs under oppressive conditions 
of colonisation and military-political 
subjugation. 

In chapter 6, ‘The regional scale: 


bringing the Gulf States back in’, Hanieh 
reprises some of the themes he developed 
in his previous, much acclaimed book, 
Capitalism and class in the Gulf Arab 
states. 4 Until the 1970s, these were 
basically rentier-consumer states, whose 
monarchs and their extended families 
lived in great luxury off the royalties paid 
by foreign oil companies. Since then, 
a real capitalist class has been fonned, 
albeit mostly related or allied to the 
rulers. The huge capital of this class is 
invested in industrial and agricultural 
production, commerce and finance, 
and plays a pivotal role throughout 
the region. At the same time there has 
been a large inflow of migrant workers 
- constituting a majority of the labour 
force - who have no permanent residence 
rights and can be deported at any time. 

The final, seventh chapter, ‘Crisis 
and revolution’, sketches the events of 
2011 -12 in the region, as mentioned in 
the opening paragraphs of this review. 

Omissions 

A book of this size cannot possibly be 
comprehensive, let alone exhaustive. 
It deals in detail with the political 
economy of some Arab MENA 
countries, as illustrative case studies. 
Other countries, such as Algeria, 
Libya, Yemen and Syria are only 
briefly mentioned. The author cannot 
be criticised for making this choice. 

One omission, however, I find 
puzzling: the role of cotton in Egypt’s 
agriculture is barely mentioned. 
Since the early 19th century, under 
Muhammad Ali and during British 
colonial rule, cotton played a central 
role in Egypt’s economy. In fact 
it was the main crop of the earlier 
form of agribusiness, and by 1836 
provided 86% of the country’s total 
exports. 5 Today it is still an important 
agricultural product, though not 
nearly to the same extent as in the 
old days. Still, a brief discussion of 
this, and a comparison of the present 
role of Egyptian agribusiness with the 
old cotton-based form, would have 
been welcome. Hanieh mentions the 
word ‘cotton’ (which is not listed in 
the index!) several times, mostly in 
connection with the textile industry, 
but only a couple of times, in passing, 
in connection with agriculture. 

Another regrettable omission is the 
absence of a glossary. Unavoidably, 
the text abounds in acronyms. Some 
of these, such as ‘IMF’, may be familiar 
to most readers, but many others are 
unlikely to be so; and their meaning are 
easily forgotten a few pages after their 
first introduction, especially since by no 
means all of them are listed in the index. 

Finally, the publisher must be 
criticised for the poor binding. By 
the time I got past the middle of the 
book, flipping constantly between 
the main text and the endnotes, I 
was left with a bundle of mostly 
loose pages, and had to acquire an 
electronic version. This I advise 
readers to do in the first place; and, 
by the way, a searchable electronic 
version overcomes the problem of 
the absence of a glossary • 

Moshe Machover 

Notes 

1. In this respect the subtitle of the book is 
misleading: it is not concerned with the whole of 
the Middle East, nor is it confined to it. Its scope 
is the Arab MENA. This terminological conflation 
occurs many times, and the reader of the book, as 
well as of this review, should note that ‘the Middle 
East’ and ‘the region’ are used as shorthand for 
‘the Arab MENA’. 

2. Zoellick’s remarks at the opening press confer¬ 
ence of the World Bank meeting on the Middle 
East, April 14 2011. Quoted by Hanieh, pi65. 

3. According to 2010 statistics of the UN’s Food 
and Agriculture Organisation, the percentage of 
rural population in Egypt, Morocco and Tunisia 
was 57, 42 and 33 respectively. 

4. New York 2011. See also his 2010 article, 
‘Khaleeji-capital: class-formation and regional 
integration in the Middle-East Gulf’ Historical 
Materialism 18 (2), pp35-76. 

5. T. Cliff The problem of the Middle East, 1946: 
www.marxists.org/archive/cliff/works/1946/ 
probme/index.html. In writing this essay, Cliff 
was greatly helped by his then comrade, Gabriel 
Baer, a noted expert on the political economy of 
the Middle East, whom he credits as “Comrade 
S Munir”. 


Laughter and coal dust 

T his is another in the pictorial series 
by Peter Tuflrey, this time charting 
the Yorkshire coalfield in what 
he has designated the South Yorkshire 
collieries, and communities, from 
start to finish - from sinking, heights 
of production, industrial invincibility, 
through clouds of steam and mountains 
of coal and disasters, to strikes, 
campaigns and protests. 

Although the spread of pictures 
covers the 150 years of its existence, 
with ancient pits and primitive 
working conditions up to the most 
modem machines and mining 
techniques, I am acutely aware that 
to young readers all of this is an age 
away - another world almost beyond 
comprehension. These armies of 
blackened men in their old, dirty 
clothes, in hand-to-hand combat with 
the unyielding earth on hard coal 
faces and rock headings. Or else at 
home in their grimy, smoky villages 
living in and out of each others’ 
pockets. Portraits of solidarity, mass 
human communalism, so vivid you 
can still hear the laughter - a feature 
which marks out pit work and pit 
communities through thick and 
thin. For us though, all of this is so 
recent, so matter of fact, it could be 
yesterday. This was us - this still is us. 
Just in suspended animation, waiting 
for a radical change of energy policy 
to bring it all back, and us all back - 
or so it seems. 

But reality is a hard tutor. My 
old mate sat at the end of his shift, 
dejected, black and naked after 
the defeat of our 92-93 campaign 
against the final coup de grace of 
Major’s closures. A further 55 pits 
and communities had bit the dust of 
demolition and anomie, leaving less 
than a dozen still remaining. Shaking 
his head in final resolution, he said: 
“The game is up, Davie, lad. It’s all 
over.” Despite a further 20 years of 
never ceasing to argue the case for 
clean coal, for redevelopment of 


the deep-mined coal industry (and 
Hatfield Main colliery having just 
last week survived its sixth closure, 
perhaps this time the last one), I have 
to conclude my mate was right - 
which makes this book all the more 
devastatingly sad. Only three mines 
survive, but there is no brave new 
world, no influx of modern industry, 
no new career routes for the pitmen’s 
sons and grandsons - and the clubs 
still echo to the talk of pit work and 
meanings of life now just a memory. 
This book is a history in pictures with 
brief political comment, but really it 
is a record of tragedy. 

Here we see scenes of bold, 
confident miners, after the defeat of 
the strike in 1985, switching tack to try 
and coal our way to reprieve. Pit after 
pit breaking records - ‘Fastest million 
tonnes mined in the world’, ‘A mile 
of tunnel cut in a single shift’ - but in 
the end it didn’t matter how fast we 
developed underground roadways, 
or how big was the mountain of coal 
we dug every shift. In the end we 
were producing for less than £1 per 
gigajoule - by far the cheapest in the 
world, but, as I say, it didn’t matter. 
They closed them anyway, because the 
problem wasn’t the price of coal, but 
the politics and militancy of the miners 
and their union. 

As in the case with his previous 
books, Peter doesn’t use our own 
coalfield definitions of ‘South 
Yorkshire’, but employs instead a 
generic, geographical title, which 
includes not only the actual South 
Yorkshire coalfield area, but also the 
Doncaster and Barnsley areas. 

But that doesn’t matter either. It’s 
a photographic history and, I suppose, 
a nostalgic trip through the past for 
some, a novel look at the long gone 
past for the young and uninformed - 
but a hard and emotionally charged 
exercise for the generation that 
features in its pages • 

David Douglass 
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Irvin Jim: new party, but when? 

Biggest union ready to 
split historic ANC alliance 

Things in the workers’ movement are very fluid, writes Peter Manson. The South African Communist 
Party is certainly heading for a profound crisis 


A t last the popular front that 
dominates South African 
politics - the African National 
Congress-led tripartite alliance - is 
being called into serious question. 
The National Union of Metalworkers 
of South Africa (Numsa), the 
country’s largest trade union with 
330,000-members, decided at its 
special congress on December 19 to 
withdraw support from the ANC. 

The Numsa congress was called as 
a result of the failure of the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions (Cosatu) 
to comply with the demand of nine of 
its 19 affiliates to call a special congress 
in response to the deep divisions over 
Cosatu’s unstinting support for the 
ANC government. That despite its 
ongoing attacks on the working class. 
On October 9 federation president 
Sidumo Dlamini issued a statement 
agreeing to convene such a congress, 


as he is constitutionally obliged to do if 
a third of affiliates demand one, but he 
cited “practicalities” and “expense” as 
reasons for not doing so immediately. 
Cosatu’s regular congresses are held 
only once every three years and the 
next one is not due until September 
2015, so what’s the hurry? Especially 
when there is a general election coming 
up and the passing of motions highly 
critical of the ANC - or even calling for 
the ending of the alliance - would be 
a big embarrassment to the loyalists. 

Matters came to a head in August 
last year, when Cosatu’s central 
executive committee voted to suspend 
its general secretary, Zwelinzima Vavi, 
ostensibly over an affair with a Cosatu 
office worker he had recruited. But in 
reality the loyalists had jumped at the 
opportunity to remove from office a 
man who had increasingly become a 
thorn in the side of the government 


and the tripartite alliance, consisting 
of the ANC itself, Cosatu and - last 
but not least - the South African 
Communist Party. (Actually ‘tripartite’ 
is no longer strictly correct, since the 
alliance now also includes the South 
African National Civics Organisation 
- hardly a prominent or powerful 
grouping.) Vavi has been addressing 
dissident bodies, including the Numsa 
congress, and the SACP/ANC-loyal 
Cosatu leadership under its president, 
Dlamini, claims this is breaking the 
terms of his suspension. 

The remarkable thing about all 
this is that the main protagonists on 
both sides of the Cosatu battle lines, 
including Dlamini and Vavi, are 
members of the Communist Party. 
Since 1994 the SACP has been part 
of every ANC government. SACP 
members, in the name of the “national 
democratic revolution”, have remained 


part of an administration that, almost 
from the beginning, abandoned the 
social democratic elements of the ANC 
programme, the Freedom Charter, and 
pursued a neoliberal, pro-business, 
Thatcherite policy of privatisation - in 
fact SACP ministers have often fronted 
such policies. Today SACP general 
secretary Blade Nzimande (minister 
of higher education), and his number 
two, Jeremy Cronin (deputy minister 
of public works), are among seven 
SACP government members. 

But for many SACP members the 
justification for all this is wearing a 
bit thin. Participation in government 
is supposed to be driving forward 
the national democratic revolution 
(NDR), which, as SACP tops never 
cease reassuring us, is apparently “the 
most direct route to socialism”. And it 
is in Cosatu that a rebellion of SACP 
oppositionists has manifested itself. 


What we are seeing is effectively 
a division between unions led by 
SACP loyalists and those headed by 
party oppositionists, such as Numsa’s 
general secretary, Irvin Jim. 

A resolution adopted unanimously 
by the 1,050 delegates at Numsa’s 
special congress called the alliance 
“dysfunctional, in crisis and 
paralysed”. It is “not an instrument in 
the hands of these struggling masses”, 
whose struggles today are “largely 
leaderless”. In a stark condemnation 
of the party that many of the militants 
in the hall once supported, the motion 
went on to say: “The reality is that 
there is a political vacuum and the 
working class is on its own.” 

The text goes on to bemoan the 
fact that the Freedom Charter has been 
“completely abandoned in favour of 
rightwing and neoliberal policies”. 
That is because the alliance “has been 
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captured and taken over by rightwing 
forces. Those who are perceived to be 
against neoliberalism or advocates of 
policies in favour of the working class 
and the poor are seen as problematic, 
isolated or purged.” 

The motion concludes that there 
is “no chance of winning back the 
alliance to what it was originally 
formed for; which was to drive 
a revolutionary programme for 
fundamental transformation of the 
country, with the Freedom Charter as 
the minimum platform to transfonn the 
South African economy”. 

Similarly, the “chance of winning 
back the SACP” - which “has become 
embedded in the state” - for the 
“struggle for working class power” 
is “very remote”. Therefore Numsa 
calls on Cosatu itself to “break from 
the alliance”. 

The motion sets out a two-pronged 
approach leading, effectively, to the 
formation of a rival, more leftwing 
SACP - a return to the imagined 
party of principle campaigning for 
the Freedom Charter as a “minimum 
platform”. So Numsa “must lead in 
the establishment of a new united 
front that will coordinate struggles in 
the workplace and in communities, 
in a way similar to the [United 
Democratic Front] of the 1980s. The 
task of this front will be to fight for 
the implementation of the Freedom 
Charter and be an organisational 
weapon against neoliberal policies ...” 

In parallel the union wants to 
“explore the establishment of a 
movement for socialism” and intends to 
“convene a Conference on Socialism”. 
It should “conduct a thoroughgoing 
discussion on previous attempts to 
build socialism”, as well as “current 
experiments”, such as the experience of 
countries including “Brazil, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Greece...” 

All this gives you a flavour of the 
weakness of the SACP oppositionists. 
In their mind, the original SACP 
schema - for the alliance to use the 
Freedom Charter to pursue the NDR - 
was perfectly sound, but unfortunately 
the party lost its way and instead began 
to manage capitalism. Overlooked, of 
course, is the small detail that this 
outcome was inevitable. The idea 
that it is possible to gradually reform 
the bourgeois state in favour of the 
workers, until one day, miraculously, it 
can be transformed into an organ of the 
working class, is a utopian absurdity. 
Communists should only agree to 
participate in a government committed 
to the immediate implementation of 
our full minimum programme under 
working class rule. 

The Numsa congress also called 
on president Jacob Zuma to resign 
with immediate effect because of his 
administration’s pursuit of neoliberal 
policies, including the so-called 
‘national development plan’, and 
condemned his administration’s track 
record, which is “steeped in corruption, 
patronage and nepotism”. This follows 
the latest scandal over the revelation 
that 206 million rands (£12 million) of 
state funds have been spent on Zuma’s 
home, allegedly for security upgrades. 
Ironically Numsa was among the 
major unions that, under the direction 
of the SACP, helped propel Zuma to 
power in 2009, having been part of the 
campaign to recall former president 
Thabo Mbeki. 

Numsa also said it planned 
to recruit new members in other 
industrial sectors, for which it has 
been condemned by loyalist unions 
for contravening the principle of 
‘one industry, one union’. In reality 
many unions have already extended 
their representation way beyond their 
original territory: for example, there are 
nowhere near 330,000 metalworkers - 
whom Numsa was originally formed to 
organise, as its name indicates. Yet that 
is the size of its membership. 

Numsa also voted to suspend 
payment of affiliation fees to Cosatu, 


until such a time as the federation 
agrees to call the special congress it 
is constitutionally bound to convene. 
It has also cut off contributions to 
Cosatu’s political fund, which has been 
used to finance the SACP. 

Wasp stung 

It goes without saying that the 
Workers and Socialist Party (Wasp), 
set up by the Committee for a 
Workers’ International last year, 
is ecstatic about all this, but is less 
pleased by the fact that Numsa has not 
bothered to reply to Wasp’s invitation 
to the union to “take its place in the 
leadership of Wasp”. The CWI is 
demanding trade unionists break not 
only from the ANC, but also from the 
SACP and Cosatu, and support “the 
launching of a socialist trade union 
network”. 1 Hopelessly sectarian, of 
course, but, unfortunately, a split in 
the ranks of the unions seems on the 
cards. 

This can be seen in, for instance, 
the reaction of the SACP/ANC-loyal 
National Education, Health and 
Allied Workers Union (Nehawu). In 
a statement issued on December 21 
it dubbed Numsa’s stance a “public 
charade of militancy and a political 
bluff’ and condemned its “liberal 
abstentionist position on the 2014 
elections” - Numsa has said it will 
“neither endorse nor support the 
ANC or any other political party” in 
the general election that is due to be 
held between April and July. 

Nehawu’s statement clearly 
amounts to a demand to expel 
Numsa from Cosatu: “We expect 
the federation to take action against 
this union’s leadership, as they have 
blatantly undermined the standing 
decisions of Cosatu for far too long.” 
What is more, the SACP loyalists 
leading Nehawu cannot even bear 
to be in the same room as comrades 
like Irvin Jim: “We cannot any more 
discuss the political challenges that 
are facing our ANC-led alliance - for 
that matter, anything political - in the 
presence of these turncoats, within 
our own structures. As far as we are 
concerned, they no longer have any 
say on the political agenda of our 
federation.” 

The expulsion of Numsa is 
presented as a pre-emptive, defensive 
action, since apparently it has only 
“chosen to remain in Cosatu in order 
to continue with its campaign of 
anarchy”, intending to “weaken and 
ultimately destroy Cosatu”. 

ANC Youth League national 
convenor Mzwandile Masina 
was also less than polite in his 
condemnation of the Numsa general 
secretary. According to Masina, Jim 
has a “personal vendetta against 
the president” and he “continues to 
embarrass us every day”. It is “time 
for him to fuck off’. 

At least that is what reporters 
thought he said. But, no, they had 
misheard, as the ANCYL pointed 
out in a statement ‘correcting’ reports 
of Masina’s crude language. Noting 
“the public discomfort and outcry” 
over its convenor’s words, the Youth 
League stated that in fact Masina had 
invited Jim to “fork off’ - a phrase 
which “had been used as early as the 
14th century in the English language”, 
meaning “go a separate way; leave”. 
It is “not vulgar language or a swear 
word”. Of course not. 

But, to return to Wasp, which 
intends to stand a slate of candidates 
in the general election, it labelled 
Numsa’s decision to leave the ANC 
“a bold and historic move”. But, 
as we have seen, Numsa has said 
it will not be supporting anyone in 
the election - it seems to want a new 
party to be set up in time for the 2019 
elections! This, of course, shows a 
complete lack of political acumen. 
The key in situations like this is the 
need to maintain momentum and, with 
a general election just months away, 


now would be the perfect time to take 
the initiative. 

SACP response 

On December 20 the SACP published 
an online article entitled ‘The alliance 
is not a trap to the working class’, 
written by its national spokesperson, 
Alex Mashilo, who is also deputy 
secretary of the Young Communist 
League. Writing apparently “in 
his personal capacity”, Mashilo 
crassly attempts to employ Karl 
Marx to justify the SACP’s class- 
collaboration and condemn Numsa 
and the SACP oppositionists for 
their “separatism”. The task, he 
writes, quoting Marx, is to “raise the 
proletariat to the position of ruling 
class to win the battle of democracy”. 
And in order to do that we must 
“spare no site of struggle, including 
the state”. For, you see, “the struggle 
continues in all key sites of power 
until complete victory is secured”. 

Mind you, the SACP aim of 
completing the “national democratic 
revolution” seems very far from that 
elusive “complete victory”. After 
almost 20 years of pursuing the NDR, 
capital is more secure than ever. 
Returning to Mashilo’s article, the 
SACP spokesperson states: 

Suggestions to move away from 
our revolutionary alliance and 
fragment the progressive trade 
union movement do not alter 
the fundamental problems of the 
class balance of forces, which 
are characterised mainly by the 
bourgeois as the ruling class. On 
the contrary, such suggestions or 
similar postures only stand to serve 
the oppressors of the working class, 
the exploiters. There is no way 
division among the workers and 
within the working class can serve 
their interests. 

Unlike helping to run the bourgeois 
state, of course, which is fully in the 
interests of the working class. 

Continuing in best ‘official 
communist’ style, Mashilo states: 

For the communists, the Freedom 
Charter can be characterised, to 
borrow from Marx and Engels in 
the Communist manifesto, as a 
programme for the achievement 
of the immediate aims and 
enforcement of the momentary 
interests of the working class, 
while simultaneously pursuing the 
struggle for a socialist transition to 
communism: ie, the future. There is 
no contradiction between the two. 
In fact they are mutually reinforcing 
and dialectically interlinked. 2 

It really is an art to employ all those 
fine, principled Marxist phrases to 
justify a course that runs directly 
counter to what is being advocated, 
don’t you think? In the 20 years since 
the defeat of apartheid the relative 
impoverisation of the masses has 
increased. The ANC has continued to 
implement its neoliberal programme at 
the expense of the working class, the 
unemployed and the destitute shack- 
dwellers. 

Admittedly, according to the 
SACP “year-end message” issued 
on December 22, “particular policies 
such as Gear” (the Thatcherite Growth, 
Employment and Redistribution 
programme, adopted in 1996) were 
“not helpful”. An understatement, 
if ever there was one. Gear was 
implemented for well over a decade 
and ‘son of Gear’, the national 
development plan, is to continue the 
‘good work’. 

The statement points out 
defensively: 

Millions of our people now have 
access to human and labour rights, 
shelter, clean water and sanitation, 
electricity, education at all levels, 


HIV treatment, social security and 

welfare, to mention but a few. The 

SACP welcomes these advances, 

which under no circumstances can 

amount to a sell-out. 2 

This is so full of half-truths, it is 
difficult to know where to start. Take 
“shelter”. The number of households 
in ‘informal settlements’ - ie, shacks 
- stands at around 1.1 million (over 
9% of households, probably some 
five million people), according to 
research published by the Housing 
Development Agency in 2012. It is 
generally agreed that the number of 
shacks has only marginally decreased 
since 1994. 4 

It is true that many now have 
access to electricity and water, and I 
suppose you could say that electrified 
shacks and access to water represent 
“advances”. But those services must 
still be paid for - an impossibility for 
many. 

How about “education at all levels”? 
Before I left Cape Town last week, I 
spoke to a primary school teacher who 
works in an area almost exclusively 
consisting of ‘coloured’ (mixed race) 
people, and she told me that because of 
funding cuts the school can no longer 
afford to employ separate teachers for 
children whose first language is either 
English or Afrikaans. She now has to 
divide teaching time for her class of 
over 40 between the two languages - 
first setting the English speakers some 
work and then turning her attention to 
those who understand Afrikaans better. 

To make matters worse, the 
Afrikaans speakers are mainly shack- 
dwellers, while those whose first 
language is English mostly live in 
formal housing. Unsurprisingly the two 
groups do not share a common learning 
culture - the parents of the Afrikaans¬ 
speaking children are more concerned 
with feeding their family than ensuring 
they do their homework. They cannot 
afford to pay school fees or buy the 
necessary books and stationery, which 
are not provided by the state. The 
teacher herself is obviously grossly 
overworked, but the main union at the 
school, the ANC-loyal South African 
Democratic Teachers Union, does not 
seem to be interested in fighting this 
scandal. 

Threat to ANC? 

The situation in Cosatu is clearly 
very fluid - for the first time the 
SACP’s hegemony over the workers’ 
movement is facing a serious challenge. 
This in turn will surely force the party 
leadership to review its current line 
of unflinching support for the ANC. 
A new workers’ party, sponsored by 
some of the big unions, which could 
take millions of votes from the ANC, 
would throw the SACP into crisis, with 
a substantial section of its 170,000 
members open to defection. 

Of course, the ruling class would 
not exactly be unhappy to see such a 
split. It has long hoped that the ANC 
would break its ties with Cosatu and, 
in particular, the SACP, which are 
regarded as unreliable elements, having 
the potential to create obstacles and act 
against capitalist interests. One black 
businessman I spoke to said that the 
tripartite alliance was an anachronism. 
Apartheid has long since been defeated 
and now what is needed is ‘normal’ 
bourgeois politics. He said he would be 
able to understand it if the ANC acted 
as a type of Labour Party, “serving the 
interests” of the working class, but in 
reality the ANC “shits on workers”. 

Up to now there has been no 
alternative to the ANC from the 
point of view of the ruling class. 
Since 1994, its electoral support has 
hovered around 66%-67%. In 2009 it 
picked up 65.9% of the popular vote, 
giving it 264 MPs in the 400-member 
parliament - just three short of the two- 
thirds majority needed to change the 
constitution. The second largest party, 
the Democratic Alliance, is a direct 


descendant of the apartheid National 
Party and, despite all attempts to ditch 
this legacy and promote blacks onto its 
leadership, membership and support 
are still largely white. The DA won 
16.7% (67 seats) in 2009 and has no 
chance of getting much bigger because 
of its history. 

The third largest party in 2009 was 
the Congress of the People (Cope), 
which secured 30 seats thanks to its 
7.4% showing. Cope is a rightwing 
split from the ANC and sections of 
the establishment hoped that it might 
become an alternative party to finally 
end ANC domination. But, to give you 
an idea of the extent of its decline, 
Cope has decided that it has come to 
the end of the road and is now the main 
mover of the newly formed Collective 
for Democracy, an alliance set up to 
contest the general election along with 
four other parliamentary opposition 
parties. These are the Zulu-nationalist 
Inkatha Freedom Party (18 seats 
last time), the Afrikaner-dominated 
Freedom Front Plus (4), the tiny 
African Christian Democratic Party (3) 
and the even smaller United Christian 
Democratic Party (2). The IFP seems 
to have changed its mind about joining 
the new grouping already, but, with 
or without Inkatha, the Collective 
for Democracy is clearly a hopeless 
project. It will surely demonstrate that 
the whole is not always more powerful 
than the sum of its parts - especially 
when those parts are so absurdly 
disparate. 

Meanwhile a party that is not at 
all to the liking of the ruling class 
looks set to take large numbers of 
votes from the ANC. I am talking 
about Julius Malema’s Economic 
Freedom Fighters. The EFF is a black 
nationalist fonnation - Malema himself 
was previously president of the ANC 
Youth League, but was expelled from 
both the league and the ANC in 2011 
for portraying Zuma’s government 
“in a negative light” and now he is 
the “commander-in-chief’ of the EFF 
troops with their red berets. The EFF 
has taken to posing on the extreme 
left, calling for land redistribution and 
large-scale nationalisations. 

In the absence of a substantial 
independent working class party, the 
EFF looks like having a clear run 
in the elections, when it comes to 
winning the votes of disaffected ANC 
supporters among the urban poor and 
the 25% of the adult population that is 
unemployed. It is not impossible that 
ANC support will drop below 50% for 
the first time. The electoral system is 
very favourable to small parties - the 
400 MPs are elected proportionally 
from party lists and there is no 
minimum threshold. So a party that 
wins just 0.25% of the national vote 
will gain a seat - assuming it can raise 
the punitive deposit, that is. 

That means it is quite possible 
that Wasp will win a seat or two - 
no doubt the CWI will be helping 
with the finance. However, I must 
be blunt: Wasp, with its 100 or so 
members, does not provide the basis 
for an alternative to the SACP, whose 
claimed membership is rather larger 
(170,000). 

There can be no short cut to winning 
the battle for the soul of the existing 
working class movement. That battle 
must be waged within the existing 
organisations, particularly the Cosatu 
unions and the SACP. Numsa, despite 
the far from adequate politics of its 
leadership, has shown that the SACP’s 
class-collaborationist hegemony can 
be challenged • 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://workerssocialistparty.co.za/numsas-bold- 
and-historic-decision. 

2. www.sacp.org.za/main.php?ID=4165. 

3. https://groups.google.com/forum/#!topic/sadtu- 
political-education-forum/xR_6ZCZ5hVs. 

4. www.thehda.co.za/uploads/images/HDA_Infor- 
mal_settlements_status_South_Africa.pdf. 
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FUTURE 


Mantle of optimism 

Fifty years ago, Isaac Asimov is said to have successfully envisioned how things would be today. Daniel 
Harvey exam ines the claims 



W hen I was young, I was given 
Isaac Asimov’s I Robot, and 
before long I had read most 
of his books without putting them 
down - which is strange, because his 
writing is old-fashioned in many ways, 
compared to newer writers who sadly 
passed me by as I grew older. 

Asimov can fairly unarguably be 
said to be among the greatest of the 
second generation of science fiction 
authors who wrote in the more 
optimistic days of the post-war boom, 
along with Arthur C Clark and Philip 
K Dick. But Asimov did not have the 
school teacher tone of the former, 
making a point of spending pages 
explaining every technical detail; nor 
did he have the flair for action and 
pathos of the latter. 

However, it was his writing style, 
largely techno-utopian and asexual, 
which were most symptomatic of 
the times, and made him most likely 
to be read by adolescent boys like 
myself. But Asimov’s books did not 
translate well to the big screen as a 
result. Clark could boast of 2001: a 
space odyssey, generally seen as a 
masterpiece of cinema, while Dick 
gave us Blade runner, based on his 
less pithy title, Do androids dream 
of electric sheep? On the other hand, 
Asimov’s The bicentennial man, with 
Robin Williams playing the lead, did 
not do very well, and the less said 
about Will Smith in I Robot, the better. 

Nevertheless, other writers in this 
generation had similar preoccupations. 
They all were consumed by technology, 
space travel and endless economic and 
population growth. In fact, the point 
was always humanity’s limitless 
potential to expand. Even in works 
for the screen like Gene Rodenberry’s 
Star trek or George Lucas’s Star wars, 
where humanity has to compete with 
alien species, they always seem to be 
the most numerous, and always come 
out on top. 

Unlike new science fiction today, 
which fixates on trends related to 
human consciousness, and the changes 
and redefinition of our humanity itself 
- ‘the singularity’, immortality, super- 
intelligent and capable ‘post-humans’ 
and the like - back then human beings 
were presented as never-changing, 
whilst fundamentally transforming 
the galaxy around them. In Asimov’s 
Foundation saga, set 35,000 years in 
the future, humans populate every 
comer of the galaxy, but are mostly 
still the same bipedal, boring, dumb 
beings they are today. 

Predictions 

Over the last week there have been 
numerous articles recalling the 
predictions Asimov made half a century 
ago. In a short article for the New York 
Times written in August 1964, and 
connected to that year’s World Fair, 
he imagined how things would look 
50 years later. What sort of predictions 
does he make? 

Well, a lot are pretty impressive. 
He claims that “men will continue to 
withdraw from nature in order to create 
an environment that will suit them 
better” and describes this retreat into 
the private space of people’s homes 
- complete with “electroluminescent 
panels”, ceilings that “glow softly” and 
windows which change tint according 
to the time of day. But television 
was already ubiquitous in America 
in 1964, so it seems odd that he does 
not conclude that it would continue to 
absorb people in the same way in the 


Isaac Azimov: future imperfect 

future. 

However, he hints at the transition 
from single-direction mediums to 
sophisticated forms of communication. 
He predicts what has to be the smart 
phone and the iPad: 

Communications will become sight- 
sound and you will see as well as 
hear the person you telephone. The 
screen can be used not only to see the 
people you call, but also for studying 
documents and photographs and 
reading passages from books. 
Synchronous satellites, hovering in 
space, will make it possible for you 
to direct-dial any spot on earth ...' 

Except, that is, for the radioactive 
batteries: 

The appliances of 2014 will have 
no electric cords, of course, for 
they will be powered by long-lived 
batteries running on radioisotopes. 
The isotopes will not be expensive, 
for they will be by-products of the 
fission-power plants which, by 2014, 
will be supplying well over half the 
power needs of humanity. 

Also, kitchen appliances: “Gadgetry 
will continue to relieve mankind of 
tedious jobs. Kitchen units will be 
devised that will prepare ‘automeals’, 
heating water and converting it to 
coffee; toasting bread; frying, poaching 
or scrambling eggs, grilling bacon, and 
so on.” As well as ready meals: “... 
complete lunches and dinners, with the 
food semi-prepared, will be stored in 
the freezer until ready for processing”. 
But inevitably we will all have to keep 
“a small corner in the kitchen unit, 
where the more individual meals can 
be prepared by hand” - you might have 
guests! 

In other areas he is not so accurate. 
He predicts all cars will have “jets of 
compressed air” to “lift land vehicles 
off the highways, which, among other 
things, will minimise paving problems. 
Smooth earth or level lawns will do as 
well as pavements. Bridges will also be 
of less importance, since cars will be 
capable of crossing water on their jets, 
though local ordinances will discourage 
the practice.” 


And then there is what you might 
think would be an infrastructural 
nightmare to construct: “For short- 
range travel, moving sidewalks (with 
benches on either side, standing room 
in the centre) will be making their 
appearance in downtown sections.” 
Some generously have interpreted 
this as predicting escalators and the 
speeded-up walkways found in airports, 
but that is not quite the same as sitting 
on a park bench which takes you to 
work in the morning ... 

He is, however, spot on in predicting 
efforts to automate vehicles, giving 
them “robot brains”, which at the 
moment Google, other corporations 
and university departments are perusing 
actively as a line of experimentation, 
with some convincing prototypes 
already built. 

But on his key themes he is 
sensibly conservative compared to 
his contemporaries, who all more or 
less assumed humans would be way 
further ahead than we turned out to 
be in practice: “Robots will neither 
be common nor very good in 2014, 
but they will be in existence”. They 
will be “large, clumsy, slow-moving, 
but capable of general picking-up, 
arranging, cleaning and manipulation 
of various appliances”. 

And on space travel: “... by 2014, 
only unmanned ships will have landed 
on Mars” - although he did predict 
we would have bases on the moon, 
with people on Earth having difficult 
conversations with the lunar inhabitants 
on their mobile phones (due to the 
2.5-second delay). 

There is not much to be gloomy 
about, except for that abiding fear of 
the 1960s (even more so later in the 
70s): the “population bomb”. Asimov 
predicts: “In 2014, there is every 
likelihood that the world population will 
be 6,500,000,000 and the population of 
the United States will be 350,000,000.” 
This will result in “Boston-to- 
Washington, the most crowded area 
of its size on the earth, [becoming] a 
single city with a population of over 
40,000,000”. He goes even further, 
mooting the possibility of a “world 
Manhattan” in 500 years. Inevitably that 
would mean building enormous cities 
underground and underwater to leave 


the land free for cultivation. 

But optimism wins out: 

There are only two general ways 
of preventing this: (1) raise the 
death rate; (2) lower the birth 
rate. Undoubtedly, the world of 
2014 will have agreed on the latter 
method. Indeed, the increasing use 
of mechanical devices to replace 
failing hearts and kidneys, and repair 
stiffening arteries and breaking 
nerves will have cut the death rate 
still further and have lifted the life 
expectancy in some parts of the 
world to age 85. 

There will, therefore, be a 
worldwide propaganda drive in 
favour of birth control by rational 
and humane methods and, by 2014, 
it will undoubtedly have taken 
serious effect. 

In practice, of course, birth rates 
dropped by themselves in the more 
advanced, industrialised countries 
through the spread of contraception, 
family planning, and general female 
empowerment. Fertility is dropping 
universally across the world in fact, 
and most analyses now predict the 
population will peak by mid-century at 
about 10 billion. 

There is not much in Asimov’s 
article by way of a real critique of 
the effects of technology on society 
and culture, although he notes that 
the one great problem with all that 
automation is that it will have turned 
us into a “race of machine tenders”. The 
ultimate problem of the future then? 
“Boredom”, which he describes as “a 
disease spreading more widely each 
year and growing in intensity”, so that 
the “lucky few who can be involved in 
creative work of any sort will be the 
true elite of mankind”. But, for the rest, 
“the most glorious single word in the 
vocabulary will have become work!” 

Visions 

In these snippets of Asimov’s perspective 
for the future, you can see a great deal 
of naive optimism. The ruling class 
confidence produced by post-war 
prosperity was still very much in 
evidence. Perhaps there were some 
signs that all was not well in the 
garden - the Bay of Pigs crisis and 
the assassination of John F Kennedy 
a year earlier. But Vietnam had yet to 
ground down into the demoralising 
quagmire it was to become, and the 
spluttering economy of the 70s in the 
advanced capitalist countries was still 
a fair way off. 

Asimov made predictions that were 
more political in his other works. One 
which jumps out is in a short story at 
the end of I Robot about the world 
increasingly divided into supranational 
regional blocks. Not through any kind 
of political revolution, mind you, but 
the gradual automation of society by 
machines investing power in the hands 
of global controllers. Thoughts of the 
remote European Union bureaucracy, 
etc can hardly be avoided. 

Asimov was a liberal, after all, and 
so the benign hand of some hidden elite 
gently guiding humanity always hovers 
in the background of his work. In the 
Foundation series this was translated 
into his concept of “psychohistory”, 
discovered by the mathematician hero, 
Hari Seldon (modelled on himself 
perhaps?). This is wielded by an 
Illuminati-like movement with psychic 
powers, the science of managing 
society and predicting the future with 


unerring accuracy. Apparently Paul 
Krugman was inspired by this idea to 
study economics as a student. 2 

Asimov’s robots, guided by the “three 
laws of robotics”, are always benevolent, 
and become almost like parents to 
humans through their agelessness and 
intelligence, as much as their servants. 
An ancient robot with all of human 
history contained in its memory chips 
and living on the moon turns out to be 
the secret hero in the Foundation novels. 

There are shades of Stalinism 
too in this vision of a benign elite of 
dialecticians leading an increasingly 
bureaucratic and mechanised society. 
There is no mention of capitalism or 
socialism anywhere - just technology. In 
the same I Robot story, the Soviet Union 
and the United States are merged into 
a single “Northern Region”, which is 
hegemonic over the others (but leaves 
out Europe, strangely). This could, 
of course, be related to his own joint 
Russian-American heritage. 

The closest thing to social conflict 
seen in Asimov appears in The naked sun, 
where, on the one hand, there is a brief 
eruption of rioting among unemployed 
workers made redundant by robots; 
and, on the other, there is deep mistrust 
between the poor, teeming multitudes 
on Earth, and the opulent “spacers” 
living off-world in vast estates tended 
by hundreds of robotic servants. It is not 
hard to see in this the settler colonialism 
of the 19th century, complete with 
‘reactionary’ Luddism. 

Asimov’s science fiction, for all its 
shiny futurism, has been described by 
some as quite backward and pessimistic, 
and projecting onto the future a 
continuation of the present and the past. 
Space exploration in this sense is little 
different from stories about cowboys 
- William Shatner, who plays captain 
James T Kirk in Star trek, is just another 
John Wayne. 

What in reality would our political 
programme look like if we followed 
the vision of Isaac Asimov? Something 
like the technocratic Venus Project, as 
imagined by Jacque Fresco? 3 Growing 
up in the Great Depression and New Deal 
era, as Asimov did, he imagines pristine 
eco-cities, some floating at sea, but all 
perfectly ordered, without a blemish or 
protest in sight. This feels more like a 
sort of window-shopping for the future. 
Something you would expect at a World 
Fair perhaps, but popular nonetheless - 
five million people on YouTube watched 
the Zeitgeist conspiracy film, which 
features the project, on their computers 
out in bedroom land. 4 

If it is going to reclaim the mantle 
of optimism and give people the ability 
to dream about a better future, science 
fiction has surely got to avoid this trap. 
But it also has to get out of the rut of 
the modern, cynical fixation about 
technology reshaping human beings 
into something ‘new, higher and better’. 
It needs to show how technology is 
socially constructed and serves social 
and political objectives. 

Real optimism does not mean fancy 
kitchen units, robot housemaids or bionic 
eyes. It means imagining new ways for 
people to organise, debate together, and 
take control of their own destinies - a real 
social and human vision of the rule of the 
proletariat, in other words • 

Notes 

1. All Asimov quotes from www.nytimes.com/ 
books/97/03/23/lifetimes/asi-v-fair.html. 

2. http://krugman.blogs.nytimes.com/2010/08/30/ 
who-are-you-calling-dense/?_r=0 

3. www.thevenusproject.com. 

4. www.youtube.com/watch?v=EewGMBOB4Gg. 
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WORLD WAR I 


Pull the other one 

Michael Gove wants us to believe that 1914 saw the beginning of a just war in defence of liberty. And he 
is not alone, writes Eddie Ford 



War aims were clearly imperialist 


Prepare for a deluge of material 
marking this year’s 100th anniversary 
of the start of World War I. For 
instance, it is expected that about a 
thousand new books on the subject 
will be published - not to mention 
the huge numbers of titles that will 
be updated, revised and reprinted. 
Not a bad earner for some. You can 
guarantee too that there will be a near 
endless stream of documentaries and 
films of distinctly varying quality. 
Perhaps more significantly, sections 
of the bourgeoisie - particularly in 
the Tory Party and the rightwing 
press - will use the occasion to launch 
an ideological offensive designed to 
reinforce patriotic values and love of 
the nation. 

Right on cue, therefore, is Michael 
Gove, the education secretary. Fie took 
to the pages of the Daily Mail, a more 
than appropriate medium it has to be 
said, to defend the honour of British 
imperialism. Plaintively asking “Why 
does the left insist on belittling true 
British heroes?”, he makes a puff for 
the government’s history curriculum 

- which apparently gives children a 
“proper, rounded understanding” of 
Britain’s past, including World War 
I (January 2). Part of this “proper, 
rounded understanding”, Gove 
explains, involves giving young 
people from “every community” the 
chance to learn about the “heroism and 
sacrifice” of our great-grandparents 
and “commemorate the bravery of 
those who fought” in the trenches 
and elsewhere. Hence schools will be 
organising visits to battlefields and 
graveyards, and so on. 

Of course, he sorrowfully notes, 
the war was an “unspeakable tragedy” 
which “robbed this nation of our 
bravest and best” - if only things had 
been different. However, he notes, it 
is important that we do not “succumb” 
to some of the “misunderstandings 
and misrepresentations” about the 
war which reflect a disturbingly 
“ambiguous attitude to this country” 

- if not an “unhappy compulsion on 
the part of some to denigrate virtues 
such as patriotism, honour and 
courage”. He singles out for special 
opprobrium popular classics such as 
Oh, what a lovely war, The monocled 
mutineer and Blackadder. As far as 
he is concerned, all of them are guilty 
of portraying the war as a “series of 
catastrophic mistakes perpetrated by 
an out-of-touch elite” - and darkly adds 
that “even to this day there are leftwing 
academics all too happy to feed those 
myths”. Namely, professor Richard 
Evans, the renowned regius professor 
of history at Cambridge University 
and specialist in Nazi Germany, who, 
according to Gove, has the attitude of 
an “undergraduate cynic” playing in a 
Footlights revue rather than a “sober 
academic”. 

Yes, the education secretary 
continues, it may have been a 
“uniquely horrific war” but it was 
“plainly ajust war” - a tragic necessity. 
Thus the importance of challenging 
“existing leftwing versions of the past” 
which refute this belief. Never forget, 
Gove implores, the “ruthless social 
Darwinism of the German elites”, 
the “pitiless approach they took to 
occupation”, their “aggressively 
expansionist war aims”, their “scorn 
for the international order”, etc - all 
of which stands in ignoble contrast to 
cricket-playing British imperialism, 
which always adhered to Queensbury 
rules. The dreadful Hun just had to 
be defeated. 


Finishing off his article, Gove 
tells readers that those who fought 
and died in the trenches were “not 
dupes”, as leftists supposedly contend, 
but “conscious believers in king and 
country, committed to defending the 
western liberal order”. We should 
even rehabilitate many of the much 
maligned generals of this war, it seems. 
Douglas Haig, for example, was not a 
“crude butcher”, but instead someone 
“grappling honestly with the new 
complexities of industrial warfare”. 
Even the battle of the Somme, 
generally considered the epitome of 
military futility, should be “recast as 
a precursor of Allied victory” - which 
obviously makes it justifiable. After 
all, Gove concludes, the “freedom to 
draw our own conclusions about this 
conflict” is a “direct consequence” of 
the brave men and women who fought 
for Britain’s “special tradition of 
liberty”. Where would we be without 
their sacrifice? 

Cannon fodder 

Naturally, Gove’s ruminations were 
endorsed by fellow Conservatives. 
‘Mad’ Max Hastings in the same 
newspaper declared that the centenary 
of 1914 should be an occasion for 
recognising that Britain played a 
“necessary and honourable part in 
resisting German militarism” (January 
7). Just imagine, Hastings speculates, 
if the kaiser had won - what sort of 
peace would he have imposed on 
Europe? “A brutal and draconian one”, 
seeing how he and his generals were 
“bent upon European domination”. We 
know this, thinks Hastings, because 
after defeating Russia in March 1918 
they imposed a treaty as “harsh as they 
intended” for Britain and France, had 
Germany also been victorious on the 
western front. Hastings muses, slightly 
oddly, that “it is not the world that is 
so eager to excuse Germany” for its 
“decisive role in starting” World War 
I (presumably everyone loves Britain, 
but hates Germany) that we should 
blame, but the left, which “propagates 
a shamelessly distorted vision of the 
past”. 

Boris Johnson even crankily 


suggested in The Daily Telegraph that 
Tristram Hunt, the shadow education 
secretary, is “not fit to do his job” - 
either in opposition or in government 

- and should resign if he “seriously 
denies that German militarism” was 
responsible for World War I (January 
6). Either that or issue an immediate 
“clarification” on the matter. Start the 
witch-hunt early. 

In reality, Gove et al have a visceral 
objection to historians and dramatists 
that puncture a hole in sacred national 
myths about an essentially plucky 
British imperialism defending the 
underdog - and, maybe even worse, 
use humour as a weapon with which 
to merciless mock and attack the ruling 
class. Gove wants us to condemn the 
idea that there was an “out-of -touch 
elite” presiding over a “series of 
catastrophes” - even though that is 
clearly a pretty accurate description 
of 1914-18. On the very first day 
of the battle of the Somme in 1916 
there were 57,470 British casualties, 
including 19,240 killed. The reason 
for that is not hard to fathom: the 
British top brass launched wave after 
wave of what can only be described 
as suicide attacks against well dug- 
in German positions - the soldiers 
treated as purely cannon fodder. Or 
what about the 1.7 million Russians, 
the 1.3 million French, the 600,000 
Italians, the 750,000 Romanians and 
the 85,000 Bulgarians who died in the 
war? 

When confronted by such statistics 

- and barbaric slaughter - sometimes 
humour is the only recourse if you 
want to save your sanity. Ridiculing 
Gove, the satirical website The Daily 
Mash got it just about right - “The 
lie that our troops were ‘lions led by 
donkeys’ must be overturned. In truth, 
the lions were the visionary members 
of the officer class who invented the 
revolutionary tactic of swamping the 
enemy’s machine guns with donkey 
bodies”. Of course, the callous, 
criminal ineptitude of the British high 
command was brilliantly lampooned 
by Blackadder in one particularly 
memorable scene, whereby the 
eponymous army captain discovers 


that the Germans were stealing British 
battle plans: 

“You look surprised, Blackadder,” 
says the absurdly over-moustachioed, 
rubicund General Melchett (ie, 
Stephen Fry). 

“I certainly am, sir,” replies 
Blackadder. “I didn’t realise we had 
any battle plans.” 

“Well, of course we have!” shouts 
Melchett. “How else do you think the 
battles are directed?” 

“Our battles are directed, sir?” 

“Well, of course they are, 
Blackadder, directed according to the 
Grand Plan” 

“Would that be the plan to continue 
with total slaughter until everyone’s 
dead except Field Marshal Haig, Lady 
Haig and their tortoise, Alan?” 

“Great Scott!” exclaims Melchett. 
“Even you know it!” 

No wonder that Blackadder is on 
Gove’s hit list. 

Democracy? 

As for the idea that Britain fought the 
war to defend liberal democracy, that 
would be laughable if it was not so sick 
- what? In 1914? Pull the other one, 
Gove. Even on the most basic level 
this is an obvious nonsense. Who had 
the right to vote in 1914? Before the 
war started 40% of males in Britain 
were still disenfranchised due to the 
property qualification and all women 
were denied the right to vote. It was not 
until 1928 that property qualifications 
were scrapped and women had equal 
voting rights (in Germany, by the 
way, women’s suffrage was gained on 
November 12 1918), and it was not 
until 1969 that suffrage was extended 
to those aged 18 and over. 

At the outbreak of war, Britain 
presided over a global empire - where 
was the democracy in India, Africa, 
etc? Simple answer - there was none. 
Instead there was vicious repression 
against who anyone who dared to defy 
imperialist rule. Closer to home in 
Ireland, Britain used every brutal tactic 
in the book to hang onto its colony - 
suppressing the Easter Rising in 1916 
and setting up the Black and Tans to 
terrorise the Irish people. It would have 


been news indeed to them that Britain 
was fighting for democracy and liberty. 
The simple fact is that the British 
ruling class went to war to defend 
its imperialist booty: vast swathes of 
land and territory which it had taken 
using brutal and overwhelming force 
(something that Winston Churchill was 
totally open about with regards to both 
world wars). On the other hand, fair’s 
fair, Germany wanted its own colonies. 
But apart from South West Africa, 
Tanganyika, Cameroon and a few other 
remote possessions, no colonies were 
vacant - Britain, France, Holland, etc, 
had it all sewn up. 

Then another obvious question. 
After France, who was Britain’s 
biggest ally? Tsarist Russia, of course, 
groaning under autocratic tyranny - 
a byword for savage backwardness 
amongst all progressively minded 
people. Thanks to the terrible crime 
committed by the Bolsheviks of 
publishing the secret treaties, we know 
that the British and the French were 
offering Russia the glistening carrot 
of Constantinople - ripped out of the 
hands of the dying Ottoman empire 
and giving the tsar direct access to the 
Mediterranean (via the Dardanelles). 
How would that have advanced the 
forces of democracy, freedom and 
liberty? Quite the opposite, it goes 
without saying. More oppression and 
terror. To grasp the anti-democratic 
and cynical mindset of British and 
French colonial officials, take a look 
at maps of the Middle East and Africa 
with their scary straight lines dividing 
up whole territories and peoples. 

War or revolution 

You also have to ask why Germany 
went to war. Once again, it is not 
difficult to work out. If it had not done 
so, then it is quite possible that the 
Social Democratic Party would have 
become hegemonic both politically 
and electorally - revolution seemed to 
beckon. So for the German ruling class 
it was either an army coup or a war, 
with the latter appearing a safer bet. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II was very 
conscious of the threat posed by the 
working class, as indicated in 1905 by 
the advice to his chancellor, Bernhard 
von Billow; “First cow the socialists, 
behead them and make them harmless, 
with a bloodbath if necessary, and then 
make war abroad. But not before and 
not both together”. Equally, elements 
of the British establishment - including 
Fabians like Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb, it should be noted - had the 
same essential diagnosis: for British 
capitalism, going to war decapitated the 
great industrial unrest and stopped a 
possible general strike. The ruling class 
on all sides worried that the working 
class was becoming ungovernable, and 
they were right to do so. 

For communists, there is only one 
way to stop war - get rid of a system 
that produces it. As the CPGB’s 
Draft programme states: “War is the 
continuation of politics by other, violent, 
means. War is a sustained conflict on 
an extended scale. War is the product 
of class society. War, and the potential 
for war, will only end with the ending 
of class society itself’ (section 1.3). 
That requires a mass party, not just an 
anti-war movement that (inadequately) 
opposes this or that conflict on basically 
pacifistic grounds. Broad for the sake 
of broadness campaigns like the Stop 
the War Coalition are for that reason 
a dead end • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 
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WORLD WAR I 


The shame of imperialism 

As shown by Michael Gove’s stupid remarks, the bourgeoisie cannot admit its responsibility for the 
carnage of 1914-18. In this two-part article Chris Gray examines the origins of the ‘war to end all wars’ 



Wilhelm II: followed Austro-Hungarian lead 


T he assassination of archduke 
Franz Ferdinand of Flabsburg, heir 
to the throne of Austria-Fiungary, 
by Gavrilo Princip at Sarajevo on June 
28 1914 began a sequence of events 
which brought the modem world into 
being. It led to the most profound 
series of crises of world capitalism, 
and transformed the outlook of the 
bourgeoisie from superior optimism 
to bemused desperation. It opened 
the present period of crisis in human 
history, a crisis which, unless resolved, 
threatens the total annihilation of the 
human race or a drastic curtailment 
of its numbers and life prospects; the 
alternatives are either advance towards 
world socialism or the collapse of 
civilisation in a continuation of the 
most brutal and degrading barbarism. 

It is a matter of paramount impor¬ 
tance that the sequence of events lead¬ 
ing up to World War I be understood 
fully by all those who wish to save 
humanity from the deadly peril that 
faces it - and especially for the work¬ 
ing class, which alone is capable of 
leading humankind back from the edge 
of the abyss. 

Penguin has recently published a 
book written by an Australian histo¬ 
rian, Christopher Clark (professor of 
modern history at the University of 
Cambridge), entitled The sleepwalk¬ 
ers: how Europe went to war in 1914. 
This book provides a first-class nar¬ 
rative of the diplomatic and military 
events leading up to the outbreak of 
World War I. 

Clark points out that his book “is 
concerned less with why the war hap¬ 
pened than how it came about”. 1 This 
is definitely an unavoidable preoccupa¬ 
tion for historians. If we want to be able 
to decide how people ought to behave, 
then we have to know in fact how they 
do behave. But inseparable from the 
analysis of how people behave is, in 
fact, the reasons why they behave as 
they do, and this is where Christopher 
Clark loses the plot, so to speak. I do 
not mean that his grasp of the actual 
course of events immediately prior to 
the outbreak of war is faulty, but that his 
focus tends to exclude factors present 
in the situation which need to be taken 
into account if we are to understand the 
dynamics involved. 

Over 20 years before it broke out, 
Friedrich Engels pointed to the danger 
of European war: 

Flas not the annexation of the 
French provinces driven France into 
the arms of Russia? ... And is there 
not every day still hanging over 
our heads the Damocles’ sword of 
war, on the first day of which all 
the chartered covenants of princes 
will be scattered like chaff; a war 
of which nothing is certain but the 
absolute uncertainty of its outcome; 
a race war which will subject the 
whole of Europe to devastation by 
15 or 20 million armed men, and 
which is not raging already only 
because even the strongest of the 
great military states shrinks before 
the absolute incalculability of its 
final result? 2 

Bismarck was a bit more specific: he 
told Albert Ballin in 1891: “I shall not 
live to see the World War, but you will, 
and it will start in the Near East” (by 
the “Near East” he meant somewhere 
in the area between Belgrade and 
Basra). 

In a telling speech to the German 
Reichstag delivered during the 
Moroccan crisis on November 9 1911, 
August Bebel gave a stark warning of 
what would happen if the powers lost 


their senses: 

Then the catastrophe will come. 
The great order to march will be 
given, sending to the battlefields 
16-18 million men, the flower of 
European youth, equipped with the 
best tools for murder and turned 
against each other as enemies. 

... You are carrying matters to 
extremes, you are driving us to a 
catastrophe, and you will live to 
witness what we have so far seen 
only on a very small scale ... The 
twilight of the gods of the bourgeois 
world is coming. Be sure of that: 
it is in the offing! Today you are 
about to destroy your own politi¬ 
cal and social order. And what will 
be the consequence? Behind this 
war stand mass bankruptcy, mass 
misery, mass unemployment, the 
great famine. You want to deny 
that? ... Anyone surveying events 
objectively cannot deny the veracity 
of this statement. 

What has the little Moroccan 
affair already shown this summer? 
The well-known run on savings 
banks, collapse of the stock ex¬ 
change, alarm in the banks! That 
was just a small beginning; as a 
matter of fact, it was nothing! What 
will happen when things become 
really serious? Then things will 
come to pass that you certainly do 
not want, but they will necessarily 
take place, I repeat, through no fault 
of ours, but because of you. 3 

Not only was there warning of the 
coming approach of war, but its nature 
was also signalled - by a Russian cap¬ 
italist, no less: one Ivan Bloch, who 
published a treatise in six volumes in 
1898 entitled The war of the future. 
This was an astonishingly prescient 
work. Bloch registered the fact that 
the emergence of rapid, accurate, long- 
range weapons had given the defence 
a decisive advantage over attacking 
forces, since the deadly fire of infantry 


and artillery would make it very dif¬ 
ficult for attackers to get to grips with 
those they were attacking. This would 
lead to a stalemate, with armies locked 
into trenches for years. All able-bodied 
men would be sucked into the struggle 
and all available resources mobilised, 
leading to a fight dependent on the en¬ 
durance of the civilian population and 
a contest between the various protago¬ 
nists’ economic capacities: as Bloch 
pointed out, “you cannot fight unless 
you can eat”. 

The result would be unrestricted 
warfare on the high seas: “cruisers 
and torpedo boats ... [will] pursue 
merchant ships, fall on them by night 
and sink them, with passengers and 
crews and cargoes, with the object of 
cutting the communications and para¬ 
lysing the trade of the enemy”. Bloch 
asked: “Flow long do you think your 
social fabric will remain stable under 
such circumstances?” 

Bloch’s writings were given pub¬ 
licity, being translated into French, 
German and English. But they were for 
the most part ignored for practical pur¬ 
poses, just as the historical truth about 
the war is kept under wraps nowadays 
for ideological purposes by Tory and 
Labour politicians alike. 

Downfall 

The bourgeoisie is ashamed of World 
War I. It knows that it was primarily 
responsible for the carnage, but dare 
not admit this, because to do so would 
hasten its own downfall. So it uses 
every possible means to confuse peo¬ 
ple as to the actual causes of the war. 
An example can be found in the little 
pamphlet by Bernadotte E Schmitt, 
professor of modern history at the 
University of Chicago, which is pub¬ 
lished by the Flistorical Association. 

According to Schmitt, World War I 
was not caused by “economic jealous¬ 
ies and rival imperialisms” - ie, the 
system of world capitalism was not 
responsible - for three reasons: first, 
because the loudest protests against 


the war came from business circles 
in Germany and Britain; secondly, 
because the powers had succeeded in 
carving up Africa without recourse to 
war; and, thirdly, because 

... in 1914 the ruling groups in 
European governments were not 
men who thought in terms of busi¬ 
ness and economic advantage. They 
were usually members of the he¬ 
reditary aristocracy, who thought 
in terms of strategy and military 
power and national prestige and 
who, in the crisis of 1914, paid little 
heed to the wails of businessmen. 4 

Thus it was not the system that was at 
fault. The cause of the war was, pro¬ 
fessor Schmitt informs us, “the con¬ 
flict between political frontiers and the 
distribution of peoples, the denial of 
what is commonly called the right of 
self-determination” 5 (p6). 

In this way the good professor tries, 
in effect, to shift the blame onto the 
previous system of fleecing humanity, 
known as feudalism - a system which 
is opposed to the division of human¬ 
kind into nations, favouring instead the 
maintenance of multinational empires, 
such as those of Russia, Germany and 
Austria-Fiungary. It was the necessity 
of keeping the subject peoples under 
that was responsible for the growth 
of German armaments, leading to the 
arms race and eventually to war. 

Likewise the immediate causes of 
the war revolved around this factor: 
Austria and Serbia were locked in ir¬ 
reconcilable conflict on account of the 
existence of large Yugoslav minorities 
in Austria-Fiungary, which chafed at 
their subjection to Austria and wished 
to emulate the Serbs by achieving in¬ 
dependence. To preserve her empire 
Austria was thus compelled to attack 
Serbia and try to incorporate it into the 
empire also. The position of Serbia in 
the system of international alliances 
meant that war could not be confined to 
the Balkans, but had to spread onto the 
wider stage: mobilisation by Austria 
was followed inevitably by mobilisa¬ 
tion in Russia, because the general 
staffs could not allow their rivals to 
get away first in the race: “Thus the 
alliances, which had originally served 
the cause of peace, when put to the 
final test, almost mechanically [bully 
for that “almost”] operated to convert 
a local conflict into a general war.” 6 

What is significantly missing from 
Schmitt’s account is any discussion of 
why the “system of alliances” arose 
as it did. As early as 1915 the Dutch 
socialist, Anton Pannekoek, pointed to 
the fact that the alliances represented a 
division of the imperialist world into 
two groups of powers: viz those who 
were ahead in the race and those who 
wished to catch up: ie, 

... the league of the hungry (the 
Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria 
and Italy), who wanted to acquire 
a world empire, and the league of 
the satisfied (the Triple Entente of 
England, France and Russia), who 
had large colonial areas, were ready 
to concede nothing and, if possible, 
wanted even more. 7 

This line-up of powers may seem acci¬ 
dental at first glance, but deeper analy¬ 
sis shows that it was consistent with 
the distribution of world power and 
the antagonisms present between the 
various imperialist agglomerations. 

These observations do not, of 
course, account precisely for how and 
why the conflict broke out as and when 
it did. Schmitt has some pertinent re¬ 


marks on this topic: 

France in 1905 was too weak to 
fight Germany. Germany in 1911 
considered Morocco too dubious 
a cause; in 1908-1909 Russia was 
not militarily prepared to go to war 
when Austria-Fiungary annexed 
Bosnia; in 1912-1913, though bet¬ 
ter prepared, she said frankly that 
she would not fight for the sake of 
a Serbian port on the Adriatic. But 
each of these crises was followed 
(1) by a drawing together and tight¬ 
ening up of alliances until ... the 
circle was complete, and (2) by a 
general increase in armaments ... 8 

Serbia 

The other main factor which needs to 
be taken into account in any explana¬ 
tion of the origins of the conflict in 
1914 is the emergence of a Serbian 
secret society dedicated to the group¬ 
ing of all Serbs into one state. Many 
Serbs were nominal subjects of the 
Austro-Flungarian empire, which 
was a ramshackle collection of na¬ 
tionalities headed by German Austria 
and Flungary, but including Italians, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Croats, 
Serbs, Rumanians, Ukrainians and 
Jews. 

In 1908 the Dual Monarchy (as it 
was known) annexed Bosnia, and with 
it a significant additional segment of 
Serbs. This added fuel to the ammuni¬ 
tion dump. As Christopher Clark notes, 

The almost universal enthusiasm 
for the annexation [by the Serbian 
state] of yet unredeemed Serb lands 
drew not only on the mythical pas¬ 
sions embedded in popular culture, 
but also on the land hunger of a 
peasantry whose plots were grow¬ 
ing smaller and less productive. 9 

The Bosnian crisis forced the Serbian 
government to tone down its own 
irredentist propaganda, but led to 
the formation on March 3 1911 of 
Ujedinjenje ili Smrt! (‘Unification 
or Death!’), popularly known as the 
Black Eland. 10 This organisation was 
an early 20th century equivalent of 
A1 Qa’eda. Its moving spirit was one 
‘colonel Apis’, who was professor 
of tactics at the Belgrade Military 
Academy. The aim of the organisation 
was the ingathering of all Serbs into 
a single state (Bosnian Muslims and 
Croats included). Its modus operandi 
centred on assassination of political 
opponents - whence the targeting of 
archduke Franz Ferdinand by Gavrilo 
Princip, who was recruited for such a 
purpose. Fie was not the only would- 
be assassin - four other young indi¬ 
viduals were also involved. 11 Striking 
down the archduke was the act that 
blew up the ammunition dump, lead¬ 
ing as it did to the Austro-Flungarian 
ultimatum to the Serbian government 
on July 23 1914, demanding the sup¬ 
pression of such activities. 

Schmitt points out helpfully that 

Europe was not unaccustomed to 
the assassination of high political 
personages. Anarchists had as¬ 
sassinated the president of the 
French republic in 1894, the em¬ 
press of Austria in 1898, the king 
of Italy in 1900. In 1908 the king 
of Portugal and his eldest son had 
been killed in the streets of Lisbon. 
In Russia terrorism had removed 
one tsar and more than one grand 
duke. The king of Greece had been 
murdered at Salonica in 1913. But 
not one of these tragic incidents had 
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caused any international difficulty, 
for they were obviously the work 
of depraved individuals or protests 
against notorious misgovemment. 

The murder at Sarajevo, on the 
other hand, was regarded at once as 
having a grave international bear¬ 
ing; for the fact, speedily known, 
that the assassin was of Serbian 
race and the rumour that the plot 
had been hatched in Belgrade gave 
every reason to fear that a new crisis 
would be provoked in the long and 
bitter rivalry of Austria-Hungary 
and Serbia. 12 

The government of the Dual 
Monarchy, having judged the Serbian 
reply to its ultimatum unsatisfactory, 
declared war on Serbia on July 28. 

This action led Russia, who consid¬ 
ered herself the protector of Serbia, 
to order, on July 29, a partial, and 
on July 30 the general mobilisation 
of her armies. If the immediate pur¬ 
pose of this step was to reinforce by 
a military threat the protest which 
Russia had raised against the policy 
of Austria-Hungary and to induce 
the latter to enter upon negotia¬ 
tions for a settlement of its dispute 
with Serbia, the ultimate intention 
was to attack Austria-Hungary in 
case negotiations were declined or 
failed. Germany, the ally of Austria- 
Hungary, thereupon intervened, on 
July 31, with an ultimatum requir¬ 
ing Russia to stop her mobilisation 
within 12 hours; and when Russia 
declined to heed the German de¬ 
mand, the German emperor, on 
August 1, declared war on Russia. 

At the same time Germany ad¬ 
dressed a summons to France and, 
on the latter’s refusal to promise 
neutrality, on August 3 declared 
war on France. The German plan 
of campaign against France in¬ 
volved marching across Belgium, 
whose territory had been declared 
neutral in a treaty signed by the 
Great Powers of Europe in 1839. 
A demand made by Germany upon 
Belgium for a free passage for the 
German armies was not only re¬ 
jected by the Belgian government, 
but caused Great Britain to despatch 
a counter-ultimatum requiring 
Germany to respect the neutrality 
of Belgium. 

On the refusal of the German 
government to comply, the British 
government, at midnight on August 
4, declared war on Germany. 13 

Origins 

The problem of the origins of World 
War I can be expressed as five ques¬ 
tions: 

1. Why was the Austrian ultimatum so 
peremptory? 

2. Why did Russia mobilise? 

3. Why did Germany support Austria? 

4. What was the French incentive to 
join in? and 

5. Why did Britain enter the war? 

If we turn to one of the classic works 
of Marxism, Rosa Luxemburg’s The 
Junius pamphlet (Juniusbroschiire), 
we shall find information which sheds 
light on the first question. Luxemburg 
starts from the same point as professor 
Schmitt - namely, the national minority 
problem in Austria - but goes deeper 
into the question: 

Obviously the existence of virile 
and independent national states 
on the border of a monarchy that 
is made up of fragments of these 
same nationalities, which it can 
rule only by the whiplash of dic¬ 
tatorship, must hasten its downfall 
... Although its imperialistic ap¬ 
petites wavered between Salonika 
and Durazzo, Austria was not in a 
position to annex Serbia, even be¬ 
fore the latter had grown in strength 
and size through the two Balkan 
wars. For the forcible annexation 
of Serbia would have dangerously 


strengthened in its interior one of 
the most refractory south Slavic na¬ 
tionalities, a people that even now, 
because of Austria’s stupid regime 
of reaction, can scarcely be held in 
check. But neither can Austria toler¬ 
ate the normal independent devel¬ 
opment of Serbia or profit from it by 
normal commercial relations. For 
the Habsburg monarchy is not the 
political expression of a capitalist 
state, but a loose syndicate of a few 
parasitic cliques, striving to grasp 
everything within reach, utilising 
the political powers of the nation so 
long as this weak edifice still stands. 

For the benefit of Hungarian 
agrarians, and for the purpose of 
increasing the price of agricultural 
products, Austria has forbidden 
Serbia to send cattle and fruits into 
Austria, thus depriving this nation 
of farmers of its most important 
market. In the interest of Austrian 
monopolies it has forced Serbia to 
import industrial products exclusive¬ 
ly from Austria, and at the highest 
prices. To keep Serbia in a state of 
economic and political dependence, 
it prevented Serbia from uniting on 
the east with Bulgaria, to secure ac¬ 
cess to the Black Sea, and from ac¬ 
quiring access to the Adriatic, on the 
west, by prohibiting the acquisition 
of a harbour in Albania. In short, the 
Balkan policy of Austria was noth¬ 
ing more than a barefaced attempt 
to choke off Serbia. 14 

Luxemburg goes on to explain how 
Austria had been looking for an ex¬ 
cuse for a conflict since at least 1909, 
when an attempt was made to spread 
rumours of Serbian conspiracies 
against the Habsburg monarchy. 15 
Hence Gavrilo Princip played straight 
into Austria’s hands when he fired that 
fatal shot in Sarajevo on June 28 1914. 

It is clear from the above that “eco¬ 
nomic jealousies” were very much 
in evidence, despite the fact that the 
political set-up in Austria-Hungary 
was as much feudal as capitalist. 
Luxemburg shows that the Austrian 
government was operating in the in¬ 
terests of Austrian monopolies as well 
as on behalf of Hungarian landlords. 
To point to the social background of 
the Austrian government is beside the 
point: the alternative for the Austrian 
bourgeoisie could have been union 
with Germany and freedom for the 
national minorities of the Austro- 
Hungarian empire - a policy which 
would have meant the overthrow of 
Austro-Hungarian feudalism and the 
possibility of normal commercial rela¬ 
tions with Serbia, which would itself 
have gained greater freedom of action. 
But this policy the Austrian bourgeoi¬ 
sie never carried through; instead it 
compromised with the reactionary el¬ 
ements in Austria-Hungary at the ex¬ 
pense of its Slav rivals. The result was 
the holocaust of 1914, for which the 
bourgeoisie of Austria-Hungary must 
take its share of the blame. 

Schmitt has some useful remarks 
on the question of Austro-Hungarian 
intransigence: 

... the failure to establish the com¬ 
plicity [beyond reasonable doubt] 
of the Serbian government in the 
Sarajevo crime did not seem a valid 
reason against proceeding either 
promptly or vigorously ... 

On the other hand, the Austro- 
Hungarian statesmen never seem to 
have understood that the hostility of 
Serbia and the unrest in the southern 
Slav provinces were in large part 
the natural consequences of their 
own foreign and domestic policy 
for a generation past; at least they 
never admitted any such responsi¬ 
bility ... Nevertheless, this consid¬ 
eration is fundamental. If Serbia 
had provoked Austria-Hungary, 
the latter had in various ways and 
at various times done grave injury 
to the neighbouring kingdom, and 
the ultimate aim of Habsburg pol¬ 


icy was the destruction of Serbian 
independence. 

Furthermore, the regime which 
Francis Joseph and Conrad von 
Hotzendorf, count Berchtold and 
count Tisza wished to preserve had 
become an unworkable anachro¬ 
nism. Its political system was based 
on the ascendancy of two minority 
races, its social arrangements lagged 
behind the demands of the 20th cen¬ 
tury and bore most severely on those 
groups which were excluded from 
political power. All efforts to change 
the existing system had failed ... 16 

The government in Vienna seems to 
have felt that action against Serbia as 
the fountain head of south Slav irre- 
dentism had become a matter of life 
and death. Hence the sabre-rattling 
and the provocative ultimatum. 

The ultimatum demanded, inter 
alia , the cessation of anti-Austrian 
propaganda in Serbia and the suppres¬ 
sion of those organisations which were 
disseminating it. Action was demanded 
against those individuals responsible 
for the various acts of terrorism which 
had occurred. 

The most controversial points 
were 5 and 6. Point 5 demanded 
that the Belgrade government “ac¬ 
cept the collaboration in Serbia of 
organs of the Imperial and Royal 
Government [of Austria-Hungary] 
in the suppression of the subversive 
movement directed against the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of the monarchy”; 
and point 6 stated that “organs del¬ 
egated” by Austria-Hungary would 
“take part in the investigations re¬ 
lating to accessories in the crime”. 17 

Why no 
settlement? 

Clearly the ultimatum was of the same 
order as the famous Latin grammar 
question ‘expecting the answer, no’. 
Consequently the Austrian government 
must have been disconcerted to learn 
that, as seasoned observers pointed 
out, the Serbian reply went a long way 
towards acceptance of the demands 
raised. 

On one point only was there a 
definite refusal: the participation 
of Austrian officials in the judicial 
inquiry (point 5), but the offer was 
made to refer the entire dispute to 
the arbitration of the Hague Tribunal 
or of the Great Powers which took 
part in drawing up the declaration of 
March 31 1909 [at the conclusion of 
the Bosnian annexation crisis]. 

The note was not an integral ac¬ 
ceptance of the Austro-Hungarian 
demands. Nevertheless, the govern¬ 
ments of the Entente powers, their 
respective public opinions, and, 
it may be added, the press of the 
United States, considered the reply 
not only as a remarkable submis¬ 
sion to extraordinary demands, but 
also as a satisfactory settlement, or at 
least the basis of a settlement. Even 
the German foreign minister, who 
put off reading the note for several 
days, admitted that it provided a “ba¬ 
sis for possible negotiation”. 18 

Schmitt comments: 

If Austria-Hungary had been will¬ 
ing to negotiate on the basis of the 
Serbian reply, she could have de¬ 
manded the rigid execution of the 
promises made, and, in default of 
Serbian performance, her diplomatic 
position would have been unassail¬ 
able. Unfortunately for her, she had 
not expected so great a surrender on 
the part of Serbia, and she was de¬ 
termined not to accept a diplomatic 
solution. Thus she was forced, if she 
was to impose a military solution, to 
take the false step of ignoring a con¬ 
ciliatory overture which conceded 
nine-tenths of her demands. 19 


In the circumstances negotiation 
would have been the best way out of 
the difficulty. Sir Edward Grey, the 
British foreign secretary, sensibly 
suggested to the German government 
that if Germany were to urge restraint 
upon Austria, the UK would exert 
pressure on Russia, and a conference 
could then be called to sort out the 
tangle. Indications are that in the ini¬ 
tial stages this course was approved of 
in principle by Germany, Italy, France 
and Russia, 20 but this phase was effec¬ 
tively cut short by the Austrian dec¬ 
laration of war on Serbia on July 28. 

As the powers began to dig their 
heels in and take steps to move to a 
war footing, the British ambassador 
in Moscow telegraphed home to re¬ 
port Russian foreign minister Sergei 
Sazonov’s view that: 

Russia cannot allow Austria to 
crush Serbia and become predomi¬ 
nant power in Balkans, and, secure 
of support of France, she will face 
all the risks of war. 21 

But why did Russia come to Serbia’s 
aid? Here again Luxemburg supplies 
the answer: 

... behind Serbia stood Russia, un¬ 
able to sacrifice its influence in the 
Balkans and its role of ‘protector’ 
without giving up its whole im¬ 
perialistic programme in the ori¬ 
ent as well. In direct conflict with 
Austrian politics, Russia aimed 
to unite the Balkan states under a 
Russian protectorate, to be sure. 
The Balkan union that had almost 
completely annihilated European 
Turkey in the victorious war of 
1912 was the work of Russia, 
and was directly and intentionally 
aimed against Austria. In spite of 
Russian efforts, the Balkan union 
was smashed in the second Balkan 
war. But Serbia, emerging the vic¬ 
tor, became dependent upon the 
friendship of Russia in the same 
degree as Austria had become 
Russia’s bitter enemy. 22 

This was the result of Russia’s designs 
on the Dardanelles, traditionally the 
goal of Russian diplomacy, which 
were now being demanded by the 
Russian bourgeoisie in their search for 
an outlet to the Mediterranean. 

But Russia’s drive towards the 
Dardanelles through the Balkans 
meant the defeat of Turkey - which 
brings us to the third part of the puzzle. 
I will begin the concluding part of this 
article by examining the attitude and 
interests of Germany • 
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What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the 
highest form of organisation it is 
everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve unity 
in action and a common world 
outlook. As long as they support 
agreed actions, members should 
have the right to speak openly and 
form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental question 
- ending war is bound up with 
ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere we 
strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in 
the battle for democracy. It is the 
rule of the working class. Socialism 
is either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Establishment 
saw off BNP 
goons 


A rat on a sinking ship 

The collapsing British National Party is the victim of its own contradictions, not anti-fascism, writes 

Paul Demarty 


W atching the British National 
Party these last few years has 
been cruelly enjoyable, for 
anyone whose political sympathies lie to 
tire left of this obviously moribund gang 
of crypto-fascists. 

One is reminded somewhat, as BNP 
Fiihvr Nick Griffin puts an increasingly 
hollow brave face on successive calamities, 
of the famous Black Knight sketch in 
Monty Python and the Holy Grail. Griffons 
made to look like a slippery anti-Semite on 
Question time - merely a flesh wound! The 
Equalities and Human Rights Commission 
strikes down the BNP’s constitution, which 
restricted membership to white Britons - 
come back and fight, you coward! 

Now, Griffin himself has declared 
bankruptcy, in a dispute over legal fees with 
Gilbert Davies and Partners. Under these 
circumstances, Griffin is not - as he would 
be in other cases - barred from heading 
the BNP list in the North West England 
constituency in this year’s European 
elections; and so he has found it easy enough 
to declare, poker-faced, “Our campaign in 
May will be our most professional yet’ ’ The 
good people of Oldham and Burnley, then, 
can expect ultra-chauvinist leaflets to be 
dropped by flying pigs. 

We have to ask the question: why is 
Griffin liable for a six-figure legal bill? 
It was not in pursuit of any personal 
litigation, but because he took on legal 
issues facing his party, in order to claim 
legal aid. He has been fighting the battles 
of his organisation. Surely, then, the BNP 
would step in to cover the costs with its 
own funds. 

Except, obviously, it is unable to do so, 
because the BNP has itself been teetering 
on the brink of bankruptcy for some time, 
facing debts estimated at up to £500,000. 
“Party funds are not affected in any way,” 
Pollyanna Griffin chirrups. BNP insiders 
will ask: what party funds? 

Political organisations of any level of 
competence are able to raise funds, even if 
those funds are ludicrously stretched at times 
(this is, in fact, quite as hue of mainstream 
bourgeois parties as the far-left or far-right 
fringe). Thus, Griffin’s financial crisis is 
the BNP’s financial crisis; and the BNP’s 
financial crisis is at root a political crisis. 

Nick Griffin’s rise to pre-eminence on 
the British extreme right was a drawn-out 
affair. In the 1980s, he - along with Michael 
Harrington and others - took the official 
National Front in all manner of esoteric 
political directions, quite at odds with the 
British fascism of its 70s incarnation. By 
some counts, he has been a Hitlerite, a 
Strasserite, a Leesite and a third positionist 
at one time or another. 

As the BNP gathered steam in the 
mid-90s, then leader John Tyndall found 
himselfunder attack from ‘moderates’who 
wished to transform the BNP into a far- 
right populist party on the model of the 
French Front National and the like. Griffin 
was brought in by Tyndall as a boots-and- 
fists fascist hardliner and political enforcer; 
but Griffin had bigger ambitions, dropped 
his overt anti-Semitism, took up with the 
‘reformers’ and ousted Tyndall in 1999. 
The subsequent decade saw the BNP’s star 
steadily rise, as it accumulated councillors 
primarily among the most battered white 
working class communities, and in 2009, 
Griffin and Andrew Brons - formerly a 


bitter rival in the NF Flag Group breakaway 

- were elected to the European parliament. 

This success took place on the basis of, 
as itwere, a devil’s bargain between Griffin 
and his party. He would bring the BNP into 
the mainstream - but that meant trusting his 
leadership absolutely. It meant swallowing 
bitter pills, dropping flagship BNP policies 
(the ‘clause four’ issue here being the 
compulsory repatriation of migrants), and 
suppressing (rather than repudiating) the 
fascist esoterica that - in truth - most of 
the BNP’s core cadre still held to be true 
(holocaust denial, biological racism and 
the like). The BNP, appropriately, was thus 
organised according to the Fuhrerprinzip. 

While things were on the up, and the 
BNP grew, ‘moderate’ populist heresies 
were tolerated - as was, by and large, the 
dictatorial and cliquish leadership style of 
Griffin. When its steady progress reached 
the tipping point, however, and the BNP 
sent Griffin and Brons onto the Brussels 
gravy train, the political establishment 
began to take it a little more seriously. 
There was, doubtless, no conspiracy 
involved; but sections of the media and 
bourgeois politics decided that the time 
had come to press the attack. 

The most spectacular result was 
Griffin’s lynching on Question time - but 
the matter of the BNP’s racist admissions 
policy was equally, if not more, important 
(it no doubt contributed to the row with 
Gibson Davies). Griffin’s success was 
predicated on the relative success with 
which he was able to distance himself from 
his polymorphously perverse fascist past 

- and yet here he was on Question time, 
defending the Ku Klux Klan and dodging 
questions about the Nazi genocide. 

As tempers frayed among the BNP’s 
activists, its first serious competitor in 
decades arrived in the form of the English 
Defence League. Hostilities between the 
two organisations were immediate and 
bitter, despite similar overt politics; but 
have so far worked overwhelmingly to 
the EDL’s advantage. It is, after all, far 
more convincingly English and patriotic 
than the BNP, which simply has too 
many key members with goose-stepping, 
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Roman-saluting personal histories. It also 
marked an opportunity for the angry, 
mostly-young mostly-men that made up 
the core constituency of both groups to 
engage in street intimidation. The BNP 
lost what respectability it had gained 
as a right-populist electoral operation; 
simultaneously, it lost its status as the only 
real game in town for fascist thugs. 

The history of the BNP since 2009 
has been one of endless schisms and 
acrimonious fallings-out. Eddy Butler, 
one of the original BNP ‘reformers’ in 
the mid-1990s, decamped with a number 
of followers to the English Democrats. 
Brons has resigned to form the British 
Democratic Party, apparently taking with 
him a number of ideological hard-liners. 
Jim Dowson - an Orangeman and for years 
the BNP’s chief fundraiser, who was so 
close to Griffin that the party office was 
moved to Belfast for a time - decamped to 
form Britain F irst, which has dedicated its 
existence to pursuing Dowson’s and others’ 
feuds with Griffin and the BNP. Brons, 
upon his resignation last year, estimated 
that BNP membership is down 90% from 
its peak. That may be an exaggeration, but 
not by much. 

While it may seem - particularly to 
those remaining BNP members - that all 
this amounts to, at best, an unfortunate 
coincidence of inopportune external 
factors, and at worst a conspiracy (BNP 
members have, at times, considered the 
EDL to be a Zionist plot), it is in truth the 
unfolding of the contradiction at the heart 
of Griffin’s strategy. He wished to build a 
mass, right-populist force on the basis of 
a membership consisting, in its core cadre, 
of hardened fascist lunatics of one sort or 
another. The ‘ suits, not boots ’ presentation 
strategy was laughably easy to puncture 
for the media; the boot boys themselves, 
meanwhile, were all too easily lured away 
when the electoral successes stalled. 

There are two matters of direct 
relevance to the left arising from Griffin’s 
downfall. The first will be familiar to 
regular readers: he and his unconvincingly 
suit-clad cronies were never a particularly 
significant generator of national chauvinist 


poison, which is all the more omnipresent, 
now that the far more convincing UK 
Independence Party has stepped in to 
channel the irrationalism of little England 
and the Daily Mail into meaningful 
electoral performances. Chasing ‘Nasty 
Nazi Nick’ around the country - and 
latterly, the EDL - has blinded our ranks 
to the far more significant role of the state 
and the reactionary media in promulgating, 
by intention or accident, the reactionary, 
bigoted filth Griffin only ever plagiarised. 

The second is that Griffin’s bankruptcy 
involves an issue of fundamental 
democratic principle which is, from our 
point of view, worrying. He has been 
brought to this pass because the state 
bureaucracy deems it appropriate to 
interfere in the free association of persons 
in this society; he and the BNP fought a 
legal case on this principle, and lost - and 
lost big. Whether or not the BNP admits 
black members is its own business - 
just as disciplinary action against scabs 
and the like is our own business. The 
principle is the same - for revolutionary 
democrats, and for the state bureaucrats 
who constantly poke their noses in to 
obstruct the functioning of organisations 
they consider ‘troublesome’. 

Furthermore, the bankruptcy itself 
underlines an obvious fact - justice is 
available in rough proportion to the funds 
available to purchase it. Nick Griffin is 
nobody’s idea of a pauper; but only the 
very rich can pony up a £120,000 legal bill 
without some discomfort. For the masses, 
the prospect is basically laughable. While 
the BNP’s doom was inevitable, failing a 
decisive transformation into a party like the 
FN, that it was triggered by undemocratic 
laws and an plutocratic legal system ought 
to remind our side what thin ice we skate 
on most of the time. 

It is too early to tell what the actual 
response from the far left will be to the 
likely imminent demise of the BNP. For 
now, we have a (very) short article in 
this week’s Socialist Worker, reporting 
the fact of the bankruptcy. In spite of this 
good news, “Griffin, who is an MEP for 
the North West, still intends to stand for 


re-election to the European parliament in 
May. He only needs seven percent to be 
re-elected” (January 7). With his party in 
chaos and Ukip rampant, Griffin might 
have a prayer if the relevant authorities 
lower the threshold to 0.7 percent. Alas, 
the Socialist Workers Party, in order to 
get its dwindling membership’s minds off 
the recent trauma in their own ranks, will 
happily torment reality with the vigour of 
a New Labour spin doctor. 

The SWP, and its front, Unite Against 
Fascism, have been quick to claim credit 
for almost every setback the BNP has 
suffered. As we have seen, this is bunk. If 
UAF had never existed, the BNP would 
have collapsed anyway. We cannot but 
note that no new items have been posted 
on the UAF website since November, 
indicating that it has hardly escaped the 
SWP’s turbulent 2013 - or perhaps the 
gods consider it poetic to dispatch UAF 
to oblivion simultaneously with the man 
it has for the past decade been telling us is 
one BBC appearance away from becoming 
a British Hitler. 

Indeed, if we were to accept that 
UAF had any impact at all on the BNP’s 
fortunes, we would have to say that the 
former accelerated its growth. In the whole 
period that UAF was dedicated more or 
less entirely to harassing the BNP, it went 
from strength to strength. Only when its 
attention was diverted by the EDL, during 
the last five years, did the BNP enter into 
its present death spiral. 

This thesis is as risible as its opposite, 
of course: anti-fascism was a serious 
matter when fascism was able to organise 
physical violence against the left and its 
other sociological scapegoats (and will 
be again, should such conditions return, 
as has been threatened fleetingly with the 
rise of the EDL), but in recent history it 
has been largely a matter of sound and 
fury - and mostly sound at that. For now, 
we may wonder what will preoccupy the 
SWP, now that its bete noire faces a more 
definitive political oblivion even than the 
SWP itself* 
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